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THE WORK OF THE SESSION. 


Tue Session began on the 21st of February, and the House of 
Commons has sat since then, with one interval for the Easter 
Recess, lasting from April 10th to April 29th, and another for the 
Whitsuntide Recess from June 4th to June 17th, up to the last 
days of August. It commenced amidst the excitement caused by 
the collapse of Richard Pigott’s evidence, and it is closing with 
protracted discussions on the Irish Estimates, and with the mis- 
carriage of the Ministerial Tithes Bill. But, during the greater 
part of the Session, the Opposition, in all its sections, has been 
unaggressive, and the general temper of the House has been placid. 

What, under these conditions, has been the work actually accom- 
plished ? 

First, I will quote three unfavourable criticisms of the capacity 
and disposition of the present Parliament, and then I will succinctly 
oppose to them a plain recital of work done, and leave it to any 
fair-minded man to form a judgment between this Parliament 
and these three critics. The first critic, Mr. Labouchere, speak- 
ing in the House of Commons on the 19th of March, said: 
*“The Opposition were going to carry on a guerilla warfare. 
He would not give a single day to the Government, because 
never a day in their hands passed without their doing some 
sort of evil. If the right hon. gentleman (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
took up an attitude of defiance, and refused to consult the 
country, then they would throw every obstacle they could in the 
way of the transaction of public business. They meant to do 
everything they could to provoke a dissolution; and one of the 
means of doing that was to render public business exceedingly 
difficult in the present Parliament.” And, again, on the first day 
of business after the Whitsuntide Recess, Mr. Labouchere said: 

“He considered that, however poor a speech delivered on the 
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Estimates or any other subject might be, the time was well 
employed, because, even the making of a bad speech prevented 
the Government from bringing forward matters which they consi- 
dered to be of importance to the country, and upon which they 
wished to force the decision of a House which had not the con- 
fidence of the country.” Next, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, in 
a letter published in the Times on June 17th, and written 
to the secretary of the Home Counties’ Liberal Federation, 
after dwelling upon the gradual conversion of the country to 
Home Rule, said: ‘‘ Our experience of the business of Parlia- 
ment has been teaching us, day by day, the necessity of such 
a devolution of its duties to subordinate bodies as may enable 
greater justice to be done to the wishes and wants of all parts of 
the community, as well as to our great Imperial interests.” And, 
Lord Randolph Churchill, who has been conspicuous by his persis- 
tent absence from the House, and who was, for a time, presum- 
ably seeking pleasure abroad, in a speech delivered at Walsall 
on the 29th of July, insinuated that the House of Commons has 
fallen into an apathetic and indolent state. ‘‘ Members,” he said, 
‘appear to be for the moment under the impression that there is 
not much work to be performed,” and “I do hold and entertain 
the strongest objection to any tendency on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government, or on the part of the Unionist Party, to fall into 
an attitude of idleness, or do-nothingness, or apathy.” 

So the critics; now for the facts. The debate on the Address 
lasted till March 5th, and then the Government, in pursuance 
of their resolve not to allow:Supply to fall as hopelessly behind 
time as it had fallen in the Session of 1888, obtained morn- 
ing sittings on Tuesdays, and at once devoted them to the 
discussion of the Estimates. On April 30th the Government 
took, in addition, morning sittings on Fridays, and, in fact, 
up to the middle of May, made Supply their staple business. 
It is impossible to allege with fairness that there was any regu- 
lar obstruction, and yet the progress made was painfully slow. 
The cause is to be found in the excessive loquacity of a limited 
number of members. There was a curious outbreak of genteel 
garrulity when the votes for Public Works and Buildings were 
under discussion, and when Mr. Monro-Ferguson, Mr. Sydney 
Buxton, and Mr. Herbert Gardner reiterated all the annual and 
familiar criticisms on the management and policy of the Public 
Works Department. Nothing, of course, can be easier than to 
emit little speeches on such subjects. But it seems wonderful 
that, even as an episode of their careers, intelligent men should seek 
to emulate the fearful performances of a Sir George Campbell or 
a Mr. Handel Cossham. The Irish Estimates were postponed till 
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a very late period in the Session, and though, no doubt, the dis- 
cussions on them were unduly spun out, it is but just to say that 
the Irish Members have done nothing this session to interfere 
with the progress of English and Scotch business. Indeed, their 
attitude has been so passive, and their general attendance in the 
House so slack, that United Ireland, after the debates on the Royal 
Grants, censured them in these terms: ‘‘ We have, till the very 
last moment, abstained from noticing the uncomfortable reflections 
that are beginning to be heard with reference to the efficiency of 
the Irish Parliamentary Party, but it would be idle to disguise 
that their attendance this session has been so wretched as to be 
almost scandalous. This week, notwithstanding an urgent whip, 
only fifty-one members out of eighty-six rallied at Mr. Parnell’s 
call, and two of these voted in the opposite lobby from their 
leader. The normal voting strength of the Party, one week with 
another, has not much exceeded twenty.’’ These complaints were 
renewed, and authoritatively echoed by Mr. Parnell, while the 
fate of the Tithes Bill was hanging in the balance. It is obvious 
that it had then become necessary for the Parnellite Members to 
show fight over the Irish Estimates. 

Apart from Supply, the first business which the Government 
brought before the House of Commons was the question of Naval 
Defence. On the 7th of March Lord George Hamilton stated their 
naval programme, and forthwith introduced the Naval Defence 
Bill, which, though opposed by the New Radicals, passed through 
the House of Commons without much difficulty. The country is 
now virtually pledged by this Act to expend a sum of £21,500,000 ; 
of this sum £11,500,000 will be met by increased votes for ship- 
building, to be placed on the Estimates during the five financial 
years ending the 31st of March 1894, and £10,000,000 will be 
issued out of the Consolidated Fund during the next seven years. 
This latter sum will go to shipbuilding, to be contracted for and 
carried out in private establishments, while the former sum repre- 
sents the increased expenditure on shipbuilding in the Govern- 
ment dockyards. By the total expenditure it is proposed in the 
course of the next four years and a half, to build, arm, and 
equip for sea seventy ships, including ten battle-ships and forty- 
two cruisers. 

The next head of Ministerial legislation was Scotch. Ministers 
had repeatedly promised that arrears of Scotch business should 
be at last wiped out, and that this should be a “‘ Scotch session.” 
In accordance with this promise the Lord Advocate, on the 8th of 
April, introduced the several Bills dealing with Local Government, 
and also the Scotch Universities Bill; and the main time of the 
House during the latter part of May and a great part of June and 
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July was devoted to their consideration. They were conducted 
through the House with marked ability and tact by Mr. Robertson. 
It is impossible here to give the details of these two last measures ; 
it is enough to say that a session which has given to Scotland a 
broad and comprehensive system of popular and representative 
local Government, and which has still further popularized her 
universities, would be not undistinguished even if it had failed to 
produce any other legislation. 

The third important head of ministerial legislation was that by 
which it was intended to give effect to the principal recommenda- 
tions of the last Royal Commission for developing the material 
resources of Ireland by state-aided improvements. And, on the 31st 
of May, Mr. Balfour introduced the Bann, Barrow, Shannon, and 
Suck Drainage Bills, and also the Light Railways Bill. Together 
they formed a sufficiently large scheme of public works. It is, how- 
ever, unlikely that any of the Drainage Bills will pass. They are 
strenuously opposed by a knot of English and Scotch Radicals ; 
the Irish Members are divided as to their merits. Even to 
sanguine Ministerialists doubts as to the wisdom of the proposed 
expenditure, and as to the efficacy of the machinery suggested for 
carrying it out, present themselves. The fact that much of the 
money would not be spent on the poorer districts of Ireland 
repels support from these proposals. But with the Light Rail- 
ways Bill the case is wholly different. The vast majority of the 
House have regarded this scheme as full of hope for some of 
the poorest and most helpless parts of Ireland. By this Bill the 
Treasury is authorized to expend the capital sum of £600,000 
in the construction of light railways, and may do this either by 
way of gift, or loan, or by annual payments (a) where the 
promoters of the light railway are an Irish railway company 
having a railway open for traffic; (6) where the promoters have 
made an agreement approved of by the Treasury for the main- 
tenance and working of the light railway by such a company; 
or (c) where the promoters in making application to the grand jury 
of a county under the Tramways Act propose that there shall be a 
baronial guarantee for the payment of dividends upon a portion of 
the paid-up capital of the light railway. And before the Treasury 
in any case has power to aid such railways the Lord Lieutenant 
must by Order in Council have declared that it is “‘ desirable that 
a light railway shall be constructed between the places in question, 
for the development of fisheries or other industries, but that owing 
to the circumstances of the district special assistance from the 
State is required for its construction.” The history of the Light 
Railways Bill is remarkable. Received with a chorus of approval 
on its introduction, it was read a second time by 103 to 28. It was 
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then referred to the Grand Committee on Trade, which was en- 
larged by the addition to it ad hoc of Irish Members, and others 
who were reputed to be specially interested. Here Messrs. Storey 
and Biggar, with a little band of supporters, whose names deserve 
to be recorded, and which included Messrs. Craig, Halley-Stewart, 
Handel Cossham, Blane, Winterbotham and E. Robertson, tried to 
stifle it, and to make its passage impossible. In a minority which 
but rarely exceeded ten out of a Grand Committee which contained 
eighty-three members, they divided incessantly on frivolous and 
malignant amendments. A discussion was raised and a division 
taken on the formal clause which expressed the title by which the 
Act might be cited. Mr. Storey, who opposed the Bill on econo- 
mical grounds, yet proposed that it should be extended to England 
and Scotland; he also proposed that no light railways should be 
undertaken under the Bill until the plans and estimates had first 
been submitted to Parliament; while Mr. Biggar, as Sir M. Hicks- 
Beach afterwards enlightened the House, “‘ sought to occupy the 
time of the Committee with the recitation of the clauses in the 
existing Acts of Parliament, just as in 1875 he had consumed four 
hours of the time of the House by reading sections of the Peace 
Preservation Act.’ At length, Mr. Salt, the Chairman of the 
Committee, refused to put any further Amendments which were 
hostile to the essence of the Bill, and the recalcitrant minority 
withdrew altogether from the Committee. In a puerile fashion 
they had before this delayed the making of a quorum, by hanging 
about the doors and refusing to enter the Committee-room. It is 
worth noting that Messrs. Parnell, Sexton, and T. P. O’Connor, 
who were members of the Grand Committee, did not attend one of 
its meetings. When the Bill came before the House for considera- 
tion after its amendment in Grand Committee, Mr. Cossham, 
in revenge for Mr. Salt’s action, moved that the Standing Order be 
suspended and the Bill be recommitted to a Committee of the whole 
House ; and in supporting this motion Mr. Storey said, if their 
amendments were not accepted, “‘ the question of passing the Bill 
would become a matter of physical endurance.” The motion was 
defeated, the Bill was considered, and notwithstanding the taking 
of fifteen divisions on amendments by the minority, which never 
exceeded 50, and sometimes dropped to twenty-four, its considera- 
tion was completed at 10 minutes to 2 o’clock a.m. ‘‘ Physical 
endurance” had happily not been confined to a factious minority, 
and the Bill was read a third time without a division. 

Although it formed no part of the original Ministerial pro- 
gramme, and by its introduction has dislocated business and re- 
tarded the conclusion of the session, the Prince of Wales’ Children 
Act is not the least important achievement of the session. Every 
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friend of the Monarchy must rejoice that the question of Royal 
Grants has been placed on a fairly satisfactory and defensible 
basis for this reign, and that for that time at all events, while an 
adequate provision has been made for the family of the Prince, no 
new demands, uncertain and irritating, will be periodically made 
upon Parliament. 

Passing from measures of the highest moment, the Government 
have been able to carry the following Bills:—(1) The Board of 
Agriculture Bill, which connects, simplifies, and places under one 
responsible Parliamentary head the various departments and com- 
mittees which have hitherto exercised ill-adjusted and ill-defined 
functions in reference to agricultural matters ; (2) the Lunacy Acts 
Amendment Bill: substantially this is the Bill which was intro- 
duced by Lord Selborne in 1888, and which has twice, under the 
auspices of Lord Herschell and of Lord Halsbury, passed through 
the House of Lords. Its main object is to provide additional secu- 
rities against the improper confinement of so-called lunatics, and 
to this end it provides that a judicial inquiry shall be held before 
anyone can be permanently confined as a lunatic: (3) the Official 
Secrets Bill, to effect the adequate punishment of those who, in 
breach of official duty, have made public matters of State secrecy: 
(4) the Weights and Measures Bill, some of the principal provisions 
of which are intended to secure the verification of measures locally, 
and that coal shall be sold by weight and not by measure. Add 
again to these Acts of general import these others, which are the 
product of the practical experience of particular departments. From 
the Board of Trade have come the Merchant Shipping Pilotage 
Bill, to give additional representation to pilots on pilotage boards, 
and generally to safeguard the interests of pilots; the Regulation 
of Railways Bill, which will give effect to some of the more 
important recommendations of a Royal Commission for the 
further security of passengers and of railway servants. From 
the Treasury the Light Gold Coinage Bill, under which 
gradually light gold coins will be bought up and withdrawn from 
circulation. From the Local Government Board the Poor Law 
Bill; a Bill which, under a very modest guise, has important provi- 
sions of many kinds. To mention some of them: it enables boards 
of guardians to retain the custody of a child who has been long 
under their care, who was originally deserted by a worthless parent 
who now seeks to recover the child. It extends and declares the 
borrowing powers of boards of guardians. It enables managers of 
the Metropolitan Asylums District to admit into their hospitals 
diphtheric patients, and to take in patients who are dangerously 
ill, without insisting at the moment upon technical proof of their 
pauperism. It gives further powers of purchase of adjacent lands 
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to hospitals to managers in the Metropolitan Asylums District. 
From this department has also come the Cholera Prevention Bill, 
to remove doubts as to the power of the Local Government Board 
to make regulations respecting cholera on ship-board; and the 
Infectious Diseases Notification Bill, which has not as yet become 
law. The Technical Instruction Bill, as I write, has still an 
uncertain future; but it is supported by the truest friends of 
technical education on both sides of the House, and is, at all 
events, a proof of the desire of the Government to encourage 
technical studies. 

Two Bills of complexity and importance, introduced by private 
members, engaged for a considerable time the attention of the 
House of Commons, viz. the Welsh Intermediate Education Act 
and the Prevention of Cruelty to and Protection of Children Act. 
They were both virtually adopted and carried by the Government. 
The former was introduced by Mr. Stuart Rendel, and supported by 
the Welsh members generally. It was modified by amendments 
moved by Sir W. Hart-Dyke, and passed as a measure of compro- 
mise with the consent of all parties. It enacts that where a Welsh 
County Council levies a rate of 4d. in the £1 for purposes of inter- 
mediate education, the Treasury shall supplement this fund by 
@ corresponding sum; and it creates a body composed partly of 
nominees of the County Council, and partly of nominees of the 
Privy Council, to control the administration of the sums so raised. 
The latter Bill had as its original title The Cruelty of Children 
Bill; but this was expanded into the larger and more appropriate 
title in the House of Lords. It was introduced by Mr. Mundella, 
acting on behalf of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children. It received throughout its passage through the House 
of Commons the constant support and care of the Attorney- 
General, without which it would certainly have failed to pass. Its 
principal provisions were summarised by Lord Herschell, as fol- 
lows :—First, it is made a punishable offence to ill-treat a child 
either actively or by neglect, and thus the protection is extended 
to children which has long been extended to animals: “‘ although 
hitherto it had been an offence to work a horse when its condition 
made that work torture to it, it had been no offence to treat a 
child so.” Secondly, it is made an offence to send children out to 
beg. Hitherto the child who begged was liable to punishment, 
but not the person who sent him out to beg. Thirdly, the 
employment of children for profit in the streets after 10 o’clock 
at night, and before 5 o’clock in the morning is prohibited; but 
the local authority has power to extend or restrict the hours. 
Fourthly, the employment of children under the age of seven 
years in theatres or licensed places is absolutely prohibited, and 
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the employment of children above that age is prohibited, except 
under a license granted to them by a Petty-Sessional court. There 
may, without doubt, be objections to this rather paternal legislation ; 
but it is to the credit of the House of Commons that the Bill was 
discussed with as much seriousness and interest as any purely 
political measure, and that of those who took part in the divisions 
upon it, a far larger proportion than is usual had listened to the 
antecedent debates, and were not merely voting in accordance 
with some partisan direction or watch-word. 

The twelve o’clock rule and party spirit play havoc with the 
illimitable brood of private members’ bills; but a fair number of 
useful private bills have successfully eluded partisan objectors, and 
become law; let me instance some of these: Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s Bribery by Public Bodies Prevention Bill, Colonel 
Malcolm’s Scotch Herring Fishery Bill, Sir W. Houldsworth’s 
Cotton Cloth Factories Bill, Mr. Burdett-Coutt’s Advertisement 
Rating Bill, Mr. Lees Knowles’ Bill for the Control of the Sale of 
Horseflesh for Food, Mr. Gully’s Assizes Relief Bill, the Indecent 
Advertisements Bill, Mr. Cozens Hardy’s Trust Funds Invest- 
ment Bill, Mr. Tomlinson’s Friendly Societies Acts Amendment 
Bill. 

The most acid Radical cannot deny that this bald record of 
legislation, Ministerial and private, gives a result which, both in 
volume and in quality, is most satisfactory. But allied to and 
combined with these purely legislative performances are the 
financial work of the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the ad- 
ministrative work of the heads of the great departments. Let 
Mr. Goschen’s good deeds be summarised in his own way: he has 
in two years reduced the Income Tax by £4,000,000, he has given 
£2,500,000 in relief of Local Taxation, he has provided £2,000,000 
extra for National Defence, he has converted £530,000,000 Consols, 
securing an annual saving at once in interest of £1,400,000, and 
of £2,800,000 by-and-bye; and he has paid off during two 
financial years more debt than has ever—but once—been paid off 
before. 

The Naval Defence Act, and the admissions of its most vigilant 
critics, prove that the Navy is being zealously and ably controlled. 
For the administration of the Army let me call as a witness Lord 
Randolph Churchill, who is certainly no partial critic of the War 
Office, or of its chief, and he, speaking of Mr. Stanhope’s state- 
ment in introducing the Army Estimates on the 11th of March, 
said that ‘‘he had listened to many similar statements since he 
had been in Parliament, but never to one more interesting 
than that with which the Committee had been favoured, or 
on the whole more satisfactory. It was perfectly clear to him 
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that the Waz Office had been exceptionally energetic in the 
last year, and that they had done their very best to organize and 
utilize all the resources and forces at their disposal.” To the 
excellence of the general administration of the Civil Service 
and the Civil Departments the actual saving of £200,000, which 
was effected in the Civil Service Expenditure for 1888-1889, 
bears eloquent testimony. To quote Mr. Goschen’s Budget speech : 
“We have spent £5,000 less on the Supreme Court of Justice, 
owing to a reduction of the staff; we have spent £12,500 less on 
the special police ; and £35,000 less than the estimate on prisons. 
There is a steady decrease of the Prisons Vote, which is due, firstly, 
to a reduced number of prisoners, and, secondly, to a consolidation 
of prisons. There is a decrease of £6,000 in the cost of examina- 
tions held by the Civil Service Commissioners, due to the policy 
which the Government are pursuing to the best of their ability— 
the policy of making as few entries as possible into the already 
over-crowded Civil Service.” A further indication of departmental 
care, and of the vigilance of the financial supervision, is given by 
the smallness of the Supplementary Estimates. ‘‘ Taking all the 
services together,” said Mr. Goschen, ‘‘ the Supplementary 
Estimates reach the smallest amount of any year since 1868-1869.” 

I have now made an unvarnished statement of facts, and I con- 
tend that this record of legislation and of administrative activity 
proves that Mr. Labouchere’s threats have been futile, that it is de- 
structive of Mr. Campbell-Bannerman’s allegation that ‘‘ experience 
of the business of Parliament has been teaching us day by day the 
necessity for a devolution of its duties to subordinate bodies,” and 
that it demonstrates the vanity of Lord R. Churchill’s fears that 
there is “‘ any tendency on the part of Her Majesty’s Government, 
or on the part of the Unionist Party, to fall into an attitude of 
idleness, or do-nothingness, or apathy.” No; as one of the 
Parliamentary rank and file of the Unionist Party, I am sure, that, 
while we are satisfied with the achievements of the past, we are 
incited by them to fresh exertions, and that we know full well that 
our Unionist policy can only ultimately prevail by incessant work. 
' and by the successful conduct of every branch of public affairs. 


C. A. Wuitmore. 
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THE ORIGIN OF MODERN OCCULTISM. 


For some reason that is not very immediately apparent, the Anglo- 
Saxon is the only one among modern races that has been fertile in 
the invention of new religions. In spite of her great intellectual 
activity, her love of change, and her contempt for authority, France 
has during the last century given to the world but one new 
faith, in the shape of Comtism. Germany, in the same period, 
has produced the philosophic schools of Hegel and Schopenhauer 
with an effect upon the religious thought of the age that we are 
only now, perhaps, beginning to appreciate ; but this effect seems 
to have made rather for the negation of existing dogmas than for 


‘the assertion of new ones. In Russia, indeed, we from time to 


time hear of the preaching of new and strange doctrines, under the 
influence of which whole villages commit suicide and persons 
otherwise sane inflict upon themselves the most horrible mutila- 
tions. But these ideas seem to be as strictly local as the tribal 
beliefs of the Australians, and the only Russian gospel which has 
been promulgated to the rest of Europe is so far from being a 
religion as to find its expression in Atheism of the blankest and 
dreariest kind. 

If we turn now to England and America, how widely different 
does the case appear. We have so far outstripped the figures of 
Voltaire’s celebrated sneer that (it has been estimated) in England 
alone there are at the present time no fewer than 125 different 
sects, while the great nation across the Atlantic can boast of 160. 
Some day, perhaps, it may be interesting to inquire into the causes 
which have made the Anglo-Saxon mind so restlessly schismatic in 
matters of faith. 

In a soil so prolific it may well appear wonderful that the real 
or pretended phenomena which are generally known as Spiritualistic 
should not have long since borne fruit, in the shape of a new 


Church and a new doctrine. In the forty years that have elapsed 


since the spirit-rappings of the Fox family first attracted the 
notice of two continents, we have witnessed the spread of Mor- 
monism, the rise of Shakerism, of Anglo-Israelism, and even of the 
now expiring Jezreelism. All these faiths, ridiculous as they may 
appear to most of us, are in the fullest sense of the word, 
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religions. They demand from their professors a formal adherence 
to their doctrines, they furnish a rule of life, and they each put 
forward an authoritative creed in which their principal dogmas are 
embodied. Yet these faiths seem to have hitherto rested entirely 
upon the credulity of their votaries, and have certainly never en- 
joyed the sanction that the phenomena which the Spiritualists 
declare are produced every day would seem to be able to confer. 
And yet the believers in Spiritualism, now numbering, as they 
assert, nearly twenty millions, are content to practise their rites 
without any attempt to formulate their belief, and without any 
propaganda tospreadit. In an indirect way, however, Spiritualism 
is responsible for the origin of a religion which has already made 
some little stir in the world and which seems likely to make more. 
I allude to the belief which has sprung into notoriety within the 
last decade under the name of Theosophy. 

The account of the establishment of this belief put forward by 
the Theosophists themselves is as follows: A Colonel Olcott, who 
is, as far as I have been able to ascertain, an American ex-official of 
good social standing and unimpeached integrity, was present in 
August 1874 at the village of Chittenden, Vermont, for the pur- 
pose of investigating the claims of two brothers of the name of 
Eddy to mediumship of an advanced kind. The curious in such 
matters can read a description of the phenomena which Colonel 
Olcott witnessed (or thinks that he witnessed) in his People from 
the Other World. What is more to the present purpose is that 
Colonel Olcott here met Madame Blavatsky. Should the new faith 
ever attain the development which its founders expect, Chittenden 
will no doubt become a sort of Mecca, and the ‘‘ Meeting of 
Blavatsky and Olcott” will occupy an important place in the 
Theosophic Calendar ; for Madame Blavatsky is the priestess, as 
Colonel Olcott is undoubtedly the prophet, of the new religion. 
This lady, a Russian of noble birth, and the widow of the late 
Governor of Erivan, claims to have devoted the greater part of her 
life to the study of the “‘ occult ” sciences, and to be the accredited 
medium of communication with the outer world (I do not think I 
‘am putting her pretensions at all higher than she would put them 
herself) chosen by a mysterious Brotherhood of ‘‘ Adepts,”” whose 
lives have been prolonged by magic arts beyond the ordinary span 
of man. These “ Brothers” are supposed by all true Theosophists 
to reside in some yet undisclosed part of the Himalayas, and no 
record of the proofs which Madame Blavatsky was able to give 
Colonel Olcott of the authenticity of her mission has been made 
public. We have it, however, from the latter that they were com- 
pleted by the appearance of a “‘ Brother” in Colonel Olcott’s room 
at New York, and that he left, as a sowvenir of his presence there, 
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the puggri which he wore round his head, the relic being “in one 
corner marked in thread” with his cipher. It is melancholy to 
think that the possession of the highest powers of the adept does 
not free one from the smaller annoyances of mundane existence ; 
that the institution of “the wash” is known even in the Hima- 
layas; and that the same precautions are necessary there as here 
to prevent one ‘‘ Brother” from obtaining possession of another’s 
property. 

The result of these communications was that the Theosophical 
Society was founded the following year. At first it seems to have 
met with but slight success, and to have aroused fierce opposition 
among the American orthodox. As generally happens in such 
cases, this in its turn provoked reprisals, and Madame Blavatsky 
in the preface to a very discursive if not a very scholarly book, 
published by her in 1877 under the title of Isis Unveiled, declared 
that, with the intention of ‘‘ giving both sides of the question to 
the communities among which missionaries are at work,” the . 
Society proposed to scatter through the East ‘“‘ authenticated 
reports of the ecclesiastical crimes and misdemeanours, schisms, 
and heresies, controversies, and litigations, doctrinal differences 
and biblical criticism and revisions with which the press of Europe 
and America constantly teems” ; and this was followed up by the 
still darker though vaguer threat that ‘‘ It may in time also have 
much to say about the conduct of the missionaries to those who 
contribute to their support.” Fortunately Madame Blavatsky— 
who, according even to her admirers, is gifted with an irascibility 
which says little for the discretion of the ‘‘ Brothers ”—afterwards 
saw fit to abandon her intention, and we have been spared the 
dreadful revelations of missionary misconduct which she could no 
doubt make if she chose. 

But the faith, like so many others, required transplanting before 
it could attain its full development; and in 1879 the two founders 
of the Society put into execution a plan that they had long con- 
sidered, and set sail for India, where its head-quarters are still 
established. In its new home it prospered exceedingly, and 
whereas, on his arrival in India, Colonel Olcott thought it a matter 
for exultation that the membership of the Society had “ increased 
to thousands,”’ it is now stated that it possesses 165 Branches or 
Lodges, and receives a yearly average addition to its strength of 
700 new members. We are assured on the same authority that 
many men of the highest intellectual standing are to be found on 
its rolls, including such well-known names as those of Professors 
Crookes and Wallace, M. Flammarion, and Mr. Edison. 

This rapid expansion has not passed unnoticed by observers of 
widely-differing types; and while Sir Richard Temple sees in 
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Theosophy one of the causes that are, according to him, rapidly 
undermining the ancient faiths of India, the last (and by no means 
the least learned) of the prophetic school of Evangelical Protes- 
tants gathers from its sudden popularity that the last days are at 
hand, and accepting implicitly the signs and wonders reported to 
accompany Madame Blavatsky, believes that these are intended to 
pave the way for the open worship of Satan.* 

An even better testimony to the wide extension of the new faith 
may perhaps be found in the frequency with which it is made to 
play a part in current fiction. Mr. Sinnett writes avowedly as a 
propagandist, and the late Mr. Lawrence Oliphant was always “‘a 
little odd’ in matters of religion; but we may safely say that ten 
years ago neither Mr. Marion Crawford nor Mrs. Campbell Praed 
would have dreamed of making a Theosophist the hero of a novel ; 
nor would Mr. Anstey have found the quaint humour with which 
the new religion is treated in A Fallen Idol generally intelligible. 

A certain amount of obscurity seems to have been intentionally 
cast over the distinctive features of this new gospel, but we shall 
find that when this is penetrated, its principal doctrines are neither 
very numerous nor very complicated. And here let me say that I 
have no intention of discussing the reality or the reverse of the 
so-called phenomena with which the new dispensation was, accord- 
ing to its votaries, ushered in. These seem to me to be utterly 
trivial and unimportant, and whether Madame Blavatsky did or 
did not restore by occult means an old brooch, which had been 
mislaid, to its owner, or succeed in “ materializing” an extra 
teacup; at a picnic, is hardly an important matter. The appear- 
ances, either in the “‘ astral body ” or otherwise, of the ‘‘ Brothers ” 
might be more interesting; but these have already received in- 
vestigation at the hands of the Psychical Research Society, and 
there is reason to think that the belief in them will soon cease to 
be required (even if it is now) of adherents to the faith. The 
lectures delivered from time to time by Colonel Olcott, which have 
now been republished in a volume entitled Theosophy, Religion and 
Occult Science, offer a convenient proof of this. Thus, in a lecture 
given at Bombay immediately upon his arrival in India, he claims 
that ‘‘ we have our unseen, but none the less active, adepts, 
proficients in science, physical and occult, masters of philosophy 
and metaphysics, who benefit mankind without their hand being 
even so much as suspected.” And in another lecture delivered at_ 
Simla in the following year, Colonel Olcott gives a long catalogue 
of the wonders he has seen produced ‘‘ by one who had learnt the 
secret sciences in India and Egypt.” But the year after, his tone 
on the subject is materially altered, and we find him, in a lecture: 
* Earth’s Earliest Ages. By G.H. Pember. New York. 1885. 
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at Bombay, after defending the reality of Madame Blavatsky’s 
phenomena, saying that if he were in her place he would never 
again produce them, and that, as for the “ Brothers,” ‘I shall 
henceforth try to abstain from even speaking of them, except to 
those who are prepared and anxious for the truth.” Finally, in 
1885, in the Introduction to the book from which I have been 
quoting, he says, ‘‘ An inordinate prominence has been given to the 
psychic phenomena produced by Madame Blavatsky, which, how- 
ever striking in themselves, are nevertheless but a small part of 
Theosophy as a great whole.” We learn also from Mr. Sinnett’s 
work, The Occult World, that ‘“‘the Brothers are less accurately 
qualified, in spite of their powers, than persons of lesser occult 
development to carry on any undertaking which invoives direct 
relations with a multiplicity of ordinary people in the common- 
place world,” and he introduces one of them, the ‘‘ Koot Hoomi,” 
whose name is familiar to readers of the Psychical Research 
Society’s Reports, as saying, ‘‘I myself cannot endure for any 
length of time the stifling magnetism of even my own country- 
men.” As the Brothers are supposed to be gifted with powers 
that could, in the twinkling of an eye, change the whole face of 
nature, persons who, like the learned author of Earth’s Earliest 
Ages, from which I have quoted above, believe in their attributes 
while mistrusting their benevolence, should be profoundly thankful 
for this excess of sensitiveness. Altogether, it seems neither un- 
reasonable nor uncharitable to assume that both the Brothers and 
the phenomena of which they are said to be the cause will, in the 
not very distant future, drop out of Theosophy, and will remain, 
like the unknown tongues of the Irvingites, but a pious tradition 
which the faithful may accept or not as they please. 

There will still be left the cardinal tenets of the Theosophic 
faith, to which, indeed, these side beliefs do not seem at all a 
necessary complement, and of these I shall endeavour to give a 
brief summary. 

The Supreme Being is “the Universal Principle—formless, 
changeless, devoid of the attributes of personality and limitation,” 
and utterly inscrutable. From a thought or Idea of Him sprang 
the Universe, of which Idea it is “‘ the sensible expression.” The 
creative Idea is also spoken of as the Universal Soul or ‘‘ Soul of 
the World,” and manifests itself in two forms, Spirit and Matter. 
These two forms are at present antagonistic, but in the struggle 
Matter is constantly defeated, and will at last be entirely dissolved. 
Spirit will remain triumphant, and will be reabsorbed into the Uni- 
versal Soul from whence it sprang. This Soul will then “‘ reascend 
the cyclic way, and finally stand . . . at the foot of the upper 
step of the spiritual worlds, as at the first hour of its emanation. 
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Beyond that lies the Great Deep, or Mystery.” Again, the Uni- 
verse is governed, not by supernatural interference, but by Law, 
eternal, immutable, and ever active. This law is, during the 
struggle between Spirit and Matter, ‘‘a distinct dualism.” The 
actual conduct of the Universe is entrusted to Intelligences who 
are conditioned and finite, ‘‘ though compared to us infinitely 
high,”’ but whose rule is in strict conformity with law. They are 
developed from the Soul of the World, and are elsewhere spoken of 
as “the occult powers of Nature, emanations of the working God.” 
Man is a triune being composed of body, soul, and spirit. The 
soul of man contains, beside his mind or intellect, his astral or 
ethereal body, which can, under certain circumstances, be separated 
from his physical body, of which it is the exact counterpart, and is 
then independent of the ordinary limitations of time and space. 
Both these bodies are material, and therefore destructible ; but the 
spirit of man is an emanation or spark of the Soul of the World, 
with which it will be eventually united. It is given to man, by 
the practice of asceticism—abstinence from animal food, from 
alcohol, and from any infringement of the law of perfect chastity — 
so to free himself from the bonds of matter during his life upon 
earth that his spiritual faculties become developed, and he acquires 
a part of the omnipotence of the Soul of the World. He can then 
“control the sensations and alter the conditions of the physical 
and astral bodies of other persons . . . he can know all that has 
been known or can be known, and can govern and employ the 
guiding intelligences or powers of Nature.” Those who thus arrive 
at ‘‘ Divine Wisdom ”’ are the true adepts. There are also some 
misguided beings who, by compact with the lower intelligences, 
obtain some but not all of these powers, which they are then, 
apparently, compelled to use for evil. These are spoken of with 
reprobation and horror as the “ followers of the Left-Hand Path.” 
True adeptship is, of course, attained by few, and those who do not 
seek it can only arrive at absorption into the Soul of the World by 
successive incarnations, the discomfort that they experience thereby 
being in exact proportion to the evil that they commit in the flesh. 
_ These are the principal doctrines of the Theosophists, which I have 
taken, when possible, in the authors’ own words, from the works of 
Colonel Olcott and Madame Blavatsky, and also from a few tracts 
or pamphlets issued by the Theosophical Society. There are also 
two minor articles which are not formally put forward by the chiefs 
of the faith, but which seem to meet with universal acceptance 
among them. One of these is, that any member is at liberty to 
profess what outward religion he pleases—and I say profess, be- 
cause it is evident that the doctrines just indicated are in almost 
every single particular utterly subversive of the beliefs of an 
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orthodox Catholic, or of a Sunni Mahommedan, to say nothing of 
other religions—the other, that the members of the Society seem 
to derive, or hope to derive, some comfort from the study of books 
on divination and magic. Not only are the works of medieval and 
other authors on these subjects repeatedly quoted with respect and 
approval in the lectures of the Society, but the parent body is itself 
publishing translations of Hindu magical books, while the pub- 
lisher who acts as their principal agent in England has for some 
time past been issuing reprints of such books as the (so-called) 
Writings of Hermes, and the Astrology of Guido Bonatus, together 
with very readable digests of the rambling of Paracelsus and 
Eliphas Lévi, and such small beer as modern handbooks on 
Physiognomy and Chiromancy. 

The account given by the Theosophists of the origin of their whole 
system of teaching is, that it has been preserved from the earliest 
times by the adept Brotherhood or their predecessors, and that 
glimpses of the truth have from time to time been afforded to the 
less-favoured portions of the human race by means of secret initia- 
tions. In this way, they assert, the belief in occult science has 
been kept alive by the Ancient Mysteries, the Rosicrucians, and 
even by those Mrs. Harrises of history, the ‘‘ original ” Freemasons. 
At the same time, it is stated, rather inconsistently, that traces of 
it underlie all known religions, of which Theosophy is, in fact, the 
common foundation. This does not appear at first sight a very 
tenable position, and its defenders have hitherto contented them- 
selves (perhaps wisely) in asserting it ex cathedré, and without 
adducing either facts or arguments in its support. 

I shall now attempt to show that the system of the modern 
Theosophists is derived from a source which, although of respect- 
able antiquity, is neither so old nor so recondite as they would have 
us believe. But to do this it will be necessary to go back eight 
centuries. 

The faith which the disciples received from their Master was 
not allowed to remain for long in its original purity. Within 
seven years, according to a tradition which dates back to the 
second century, after the Ascension, a heresy appeared in the 
Church which under varying forms maintained its ground for six 
hundred years, and of which the traces have never perhaps 
been thoroughly eradicated. So long as the Christian faith was 
confined to the poor, the sad, and the oppressed, the simple 
teachings of Jesus were sufficient for its votaries. The widow 
mourning for her dead, the peasant worn down by labour, the 
barbarian slave torn from his home and subjected to the caprices 
of an alien master, all these received the ‘‘ good news” of a loving 
Saviour, who would lead them to a life in the skies as happy as 
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theirs on earth was miserable, with a gratitude entirely untainted 
by metaphysical doubts. But when the new faith, forcing its 
way upwards through the lower ranks of society, obtained a 
hearing among a class to whom material hardships were unknown, 
but who, ever eager for some ‘‘ new thing” to assuage the intel- 
lectual cravings which the philosophies of the ancient world had 
failed to satisfy, it found itself confronted with a very different 
state of thought and with much greater requirements. ‘‘ Whence 
is evil, and wherefore?” ‘‘ And whence man, and how?” ‘And 
whence God?” were the questions that at the dawn of Chris- 
tianity were, according to Tertullian, most frequently in the 
mouths of the learned, and the nature of the Divine attributes, the 
beginning and the end of existence, and the limits of human know- 
ledge had long formed the subjects of speculation to all schools of 
thought from the Pythagorean to the Platonic. On these problems 
the Primitive Church was for some time silent, and the result was 
that attempt to combine the abstruse theories of the old religions 
with the young energies of the new which is generally known 
under the collective name of Gnosticism. For some time this 
attempt seemed likely to be crowned with success. One Gnostic 
leader after another promulgated systems bearing a greater or 
less resemblance to Christianity, until at the close of the second 
century the churches of the Marcionite sect alone rivalled in 
number those of the Orthodox, and the Gnostics comprised, in the 
words of Gibbon, ‘‘ the most polite, the most learned, and the most. 
wealthy of the Christian name.” Then the Catholic Church 
roused itself in defence of the faith, and first by controversy, and 
then, as it became possible to use the secular arm, by persecu- 
tion of the fiercest and cruellest kind, succeeded in crushing the 
heresy that at one time seemed likely to stifle altogether the 
growth of the new religion. But the heresy, though crushed, was. 
not dead, and in the tenets of the Manichees and of their suc- 
cessors, the Paulicians, the Albigenses, and the Cathari, all the 
leading dogmas of the Gnostic faith reappeared. Some have 
thought, too, that they can detect traces of Gnosticism in the very 
_ little that we know of the heresies of the Lollards, the Beghards, 
and the Stedinger, and, in short, of all the sects which up to the 
time of the Protestant Reformation waged a spasmodic and hope- 
less warfare against Rome. 

But the Reformation, and its Catholic sequel, by turning, as 
Mr. Lea points out in his recently published History of the Inquisi- 
tion, the attention of restless and inquiring intellects to the dis- 
cussion of points within the limits of the Christian faith, gave a 
sharp check to philosophical speculation about the origin and 
government of the universe. And, although Gnosticism, under 
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the name of Antinomianism, seems to be responsible for some of 
the wilder doctrines of the sectaries who fought in the English 
and German civil wars of the seventeenth century, yet as an 
organized faith it speedily vanished from Europe, until it was 
drawn upon to supply whatever there is of coherence or con- 
sistency in the teachings of Trans-Atlantic Theosophy. 

For I think that if the doctrines of the Theosophical Society are 
compared with what has come down to us of the Gnostic tenets, 
it is impossible to resist the conclusion that the later system is 
not only the same in all points as the elder, but that the coin- 
cidence is too close to be the result of accident. ‘‘The funda- 
mental doctrine,” says Mr. King in his classical work, The Gnostics 
and Their Remains, “held in common by all the chiefs of the 
Gnosis was, that the whole creation was not the work of the 
Supreme Deity, but of the Demiurgus, a simple emanation and 
several degrees removed from the highest father.” Now, not only 
does Madame Blavatsky, in her Isis Unveiled, define ‘‘ Demiurgus ” 
as the “Supernal power which built the universe,” but she 
declares a little later that ‘‘ we find the spirit of Esoteric 
Buddhism ” (a name frequently applied by her to the Theosophical 
system) ‘‘ in the doctrine of Plato and his followers that the anima 
mundi, or World Soul, was not the Deity but an emanation.” As the 
anima mundi of the Platonists is a manifestation of the Demiurgus, 
we have here the “ fundamental doctrine” of Mr. King stated 
almost in his own words. Another tenet which lay at the base of 
all Gnostic teaching was the corruption, or rather the malignity, of 
matter. ‘Ye fought with this world, and all the matter that is 
therein,” says the Christ of the Pistis Sophia (the only Gnostic 
gospel which has yet been discovered) to his purified disciples, 
“and ye did not slacken your hands in fighting against it until 
ye had found out the mysteries of the Kingdom of Light.” Dean 
Mansel also, in his work on The Gnostic Heresies, speaks of ‘the 
malignity of matter which made it impossible for the Supreme 
God to have direct relation with the material world,” as being the 
principal doctrine that the Gnostic leader Saturninus borrowed 
from the earlier heresiarchs. If we look now at The Perfect Way, 
book written by the late Dr. Anna Kingsford and Mr. Edward 
Maitland, which Colonel Olcott thinks will be ‘‘ reckoned among 
the great books of the century,” we find in a passage said to have 
been written ‘‘ under inspiration”: ‘‘ And God called him Satan 
the Adversary, because Matter opposeth Spirit. . . . For the king- 
-dom of Satan is the house of Matter.” And the final end of 
creation by the dissolution of matter, the absorption of all spirit 
into the Soul of the World, and the reascent of the latter to the 
Deity is to be found in Matter’s Histoire du Gnosticisme in these 
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words: ‘‘ Dés que tout est épuré, le monde, thédtre de ses (i.e. 
man’s) combats, cesse d’etre, et le mal n’existe plus nulle part 
--. et le but de la création sera accompli quand tout ce qui 
était émané de Dieu sera rentré dans son sein.” The belief in the 
government of the world by angels, or, as the Theosophists prefer 
to call them, Intelligences, and the possibility of obtaining control 
over them, also formed part of every Gnostic system, and, indeed, 
the spells which were engraven on gems for the accomplishment of 
the last-named purpose, form almost the only material record of 
these once powerful sects that has escaped the searching eye of the 
Catholic Church. It would, perhaps, be unnecessarily tedious to 
go at much length into the abstruse question of the triune nature 
of man as explained by Madame Blavatsky, and I will, therefore, 
content myself by quoting in this connection Mr. King’s plaintive 
remark in the Preface to his edition of two years ago, that “‘ there 
seems reason for suspecting that the Sibyl of Esoteric Buddhism 
drew the first notions of her new religion from the analysis of the 
Inner Man as set forth in my first edition.” Any impartial 
person who will compare Mr. King’s scholarly and exhaustive 
book with the olla podrida of Isis Unveiled, will see, I think, that 
there is very good reason for his suspicion indeed. 

In like manner, the theory of purification by reincarnations, 
which Colonel Olcott defends in his lectures, and which Mr. Sin- 
nett has elaborated in The Occult World and Esoteric Buddhism, 
can be found very tersely given in the following passage of the 
Pistis Sophia, where, after describing the passage of the soul of 
the dead through the several spiritual worlds, it is brought before 
“‘ the Judge, the Virgin of Light. And she trieth that soul; and 
in case she shall find that soul to be sinful . . . she delivereth it 
to one of her Receivers, who will see that it be placed in a body 
befitting the sins that it hath committed. And verily I say unto 
you, she shall not let the soul be released from the changes of its 
bodies until it shall have accomplished its uttermost cycle in the 
shapes whereof it may be deserving.” 

The practices also of the Theosophical Society seem to have 
_ been drawn exclusively from the sources from which I have tried 
to show that they have borrowed their doctrines. ‘‘To marry and 
to procreate children,” says St. Ireneus, when speaking of the 
followers of Saturninus, “they say is of Satan. And many of 
those who are of him abstain also from animals, by that sort of 
pretended continence seducing many.” The same species of asceti 
cism is attributed to all the principal Gnostic sects, and one of 
them (the Encratites) is reported to have carried their objection to 
wine so far as to have substituted water in its’ place in the Eucha- 
rist. In their magical studies, too, the modern Theosophists are 
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but pale copies of their predecessors. ‘‘ The mystic Priests of 
these men,” says St. Ireneus, in the passage from which I have 
before quoted, ‘‘ perform works of magic, according to the power 
of each of them. They use exorcisms and incantations; philtres, 
too, and alluring charms, and those who are called familiars and 
spirits of dreams, and all other curious arts, are diligently made 
use of among them.” In one particular, indeed, the Gnostics had 
much greater reason for the use of “‘ curious arts” than the Theo- 
sophists ; for while they based their hopes of salvation upon the 
Gnosis or science which each man had to acquire for himself, 
the Theosophists claim to have had at their disposal (at any rate 
during the earlier stages of the movement) a perfect encyclopedia 
of all science in the shape of the Adept Brotherhood. 

One point in the Theosophical system remains to be dealt with 
—the willingness of its adherents to profess any external creed. 
This is the more noteworthy, as it evidently formed no part of 
the original scheme of the Society. Madame Blavatsky, as we have 
seen, displayed at the outset an almost rabid hatred of Christianity, 
which religion, she is good enough to tell us in Isis Unveiled, “is 
on trial, and has been ever since Science felt strong enough to act. 
as Public Prosecutor. A portion of the case we are drafting in 
this book.” The case so drafted appears to consist chiefly of 
extracts from the book called Supernatural Religion, and was. 
clearly not strong enough for its purpose, as Christianity still 
survives, in spite of Madame Blavatsky and the Theosophical 
Society. 

Under these circumstances a change of front was plainly de- 
sirable, and in 1883 the President, while declaring that ‘“ the 
Society has no room for propagandists of any exclusive creed,” 
announces that self-denying and conscientious men are “ the kind 
of men we try to draw into our Theosophical Society. We never 
ask them what their creed is; we do not care. They may worship 
the god they see in the fire or the sun, or the divinity that for 
them infuses the substance of a Sivaic Lingam and animates its. 
ultimate atoms; they may search for his glory at Mecca or 
Jerusalem ; in the kabah, or fire-temple ; at Benares or L’hassa ; 
or in the ocean depths or the morning dawn.” The meaning of 
which rhapsody seems to be that, as Colonel Olcott elsewhere puts 
it, ‘‘ Religion is most strictly a personal affair; every man makes 
his own religion and his own god,” and so long as he supports 
the propaganda of the Theosophic faith he may outwardly belong 
to any other that suits his convenience. In this also the Society 
copies exactly the Gnostic practice. ‘“‘It is a common charge,” 
says Mr. King, “of the Fathers against the primitive Gnostics, 
that they outwardly conformed without scruple, in order to escape 
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annoyance, to the established religion of whatever place they 
chanced to inhabit.” The Gnostic Basilides, according to St. Ire- 
nus, went even farther, and instructed his followers ‘‘ to keep 
themselves individually and personally unknown to common men, 
and even to deny what they were.” 

I am afraid that I have no space to do more than touch upon 
the peculiar phraseology used by the chiefs of the Society. But I 
may perhaps say, that anyone who will take the trouble to refer 
to the works from which I have quoted above will have no difficulty 
in recognizing in the Gnostic writings nearly every term used by 
Theosophists which is not, for obvious reasons, expressed in an 
Oriental language. ‘‘ The Ideal Thought ” (Ennoia) of the Deity, 
the ‘‘ Creative Emanations ” (probolai), the ‘“‘ Great Deep,” and the 
*‘ right and left hand paths ”’ are thus to be found in St. Ireneus 
and the Pistis Sophia, while the language in whieh Colonel Olcott 
and Madame Blavatsky describe the Adept Brotherhood corresponds 
with tolerable closeness to the following words of Matter with 
regard to the Gnostics generally : ‘‘ La seule classe d’initiés qu’on 
nous fasse connaitre est la plus élévée, celle des élus: qu’on 
appelait aussi les étrangers 4 ce monde parce qu’ils étaient les 
habitués de la region supérieure ou hyperplanetaire.” 

Taking all these facts together, they seem to form a very strong 
proof that the system of the Theosophical Society has not been 
handed down from prehistoric times by secret and mysterious 
means, but has, on the contrary, been copied en bloc from the relics 
of Gnosticism. Their pretensions to the contrary argue, perhaps, 
no very keen sense of morality on the part of the founders; but 
there is no need to imitate Madame Blavatsky’s method of contro- 
versy by imputing to them a corrupt motive. The assumption of 
superhuman knowledge has, in all ages, exercised an almost 
irresistible fascination over minds of a certain cast; and the 
extremity of self-deception to which it will carry its victims has 
been frequently shown. The obstinacy with which certain old 
women, a few centuries ago, preferred to be burnt rather than deny 
the possession of preternatural powers, is one of the best as well 
as one of the most often quoted instances of this. There seems 
hardly any doubt that to this, rather than to any other cause, 
Gnosticism owed the singular vitality which it displayed during 
the earlier years of Christianity, and it may well account for what 
would otherwise appear to be a lack of candour on the part of its 
modern imitators. 

It may possibly be thought that this also indicates a prolonged 
life for the new religion; but those who would thus argue might 
perhaps overlook a countervailing fact of great weight. Gnosticism 
had, at the beginning of our era, many points in its favour that it 
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would not nowhave. The existence of a culture founded on a purely 
aristocratic basis, the tendency of the age to the pursuit of 
“curious arts” and mysteries of all kinds, and the absence of any 
scientific objections were but a few of these. 

And yet Gnosticism failed, in the long run, to make head against 
what Mr. King calls “‘the unity and greater simplicity of Catho- 
licism.”’ One of the chief causes of this was its inherent tendency 
to split into almost as many sects as it had teachers. ‘ They feel 
no reverence even towards their own chiefs,” says Tertullian, in a 
somewhat Hibernian passage; ‘“‘and this is why there are 
commonly no schisms among heretics, because when there are any 
they appear not; for their very oneness is schism.” It wants, 
indeed, no deep knowledge of human nature to see that this must 
of necessity be the case with a faith which claims for a few of its 
members a degree of illumination unattainable by the others. 
There are not wanting signs that the same disintegrating force is 
at work within the Theosophical Society, and it would not be 
difficult to show from their writings that its leaders are by no 
means at one in matters of faith. 

It may also be noticed that the Lodges in India outnumber 
those in the rest of ,the world by nearly four to one, and that the 
Indian Lodges seem, from the names of their officers, to be largely 
composed of Bengalis of the “‘ blameless Babu” stamp. To those 
who would see in this an indication of the superiority in intelli- 
gence and receptivity of the native over the European, I may 
perhaps commend the following sentence of Macaulay: “It is a 
mistake to suppose that subtle speculations touching the Divine 
attributes, the origin of evil, the necessity of human actions, the 
foundation of moral obligation, imply any high degree of intellec- 
tualculture. Such speculations are, on the contrary, in a peculiar 


manner the delight of intelligent children and of half-civilized 
men.” 


F. Lraae. 
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ON TUSCAN RHYMES. 


‘Tl montanino ha le scarpe grosse e cervello fino.”—OLp PRovers. 


I. 


Wirs all due deference to the recent utterance of a contemporary,* 
we venture most respectfully to submit that the Tuscan stornelli are 
not “ workers’ songs.’’ They are rather a spontaneous expression of 
the Joy of Life, a child-like form of art for art’s sake, a voice that 
sings for very gladness and neither times its rhythm to beat of anvil 
nor whirr of spindle. The song that resounds in Tuscan lane and 
vineyard, street and square, is the song of a people who do not 
live to work, although they work (with a right good will and no 
uncertain hand) to live. The stornelli and rispetti and canzoni 
toscani have no closer relation to work than have the gambols of 
kittens, the notes of lark or nightingale, or the sport of children. 
And those who sing them are among the spoiled children of 
nature. They need not to wrestle with her like the inhabitants 
of the Abruzzi or the Terra di Lavoro, or of any of the less 
favoured Northern provinces. For the Tuscan Ceres gives gladly 
of her plenty to her thralls, whose aubades, serenades, and 
“messages” of love, defiance, or jealousy are certainly not 
hushed while they ply their various avocations. Yet the vocal 
interlude of working hours is but the fainter echo or presage of 
simple pleasures past or to come. Work is good, it seems to say ; 
but sun and moon and dancing and weaving of garlands, and love 
and laughter are much more important matters. And, in truth, 
it is in the intervals of rural or city labour, under the mysterious 
light of the stars, or when the moon turns the domes and turrets 
and roofs of town and hamlet, and the bridges that span the 
Arno to a silver’ fret-work, or when the olive or the grape are 
harvested, that the Tuscan voice rings out its fullest and sweetest, 
and the soft air vibrates with its most joyous refrain. Work is, in 
truth, le cadet des soucis of the jocund Tuscan muse, the dweller in 
a corner of Arcady as yet inviolate from the umbrella and goloshes 
of utilitarianism, whose breath is laden with the fragrance of her 
native flowers, and whose burden is the innocent mirth or the 
quaint pathos, unconsciously humouristic of a joyous people. A 


* «< Workers’ Songs,” Nineteenth Century, August 1888. 
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people of a temperament so joyous that even in adversity it can 
sing— 
Se canto tutto il giorno il pan mi manca, 
E se non canto mi manca a ’gni modo. 
Anglice. 
If I sing all day I shall lack bread, and if I do not sing I shall be just as short 
of it. 


A people who, in song, celebrate love, happy or unrequited, absence, 
jealousy, longing and return, but neither irrevocable exile nor 
private nor public calamity. 

There is no trace in Tuscan peasant verse of sorrow deeper than 
can be cured or endured ; its mission to the people being to gladden 
and console and sometimes far dolce inganno al suo duolo (to 
sweetly deceive their sorrow), as Sig. Tigri has somewhere said in 
the admirable preface to his Canti Popolari. Yet when sorrow comes 
too deep for comfort, and trouble that refuses to be lulled, and 
even song is hushed, then truly does the inherent joyousness that 
has been nurtured by his art stand the Tuscan and his kin in good 
stead, for the Christian resignation with which he meets ad- 
versity is grafted on to serene pagan equanimity that is not without 
merits of its own. It is, besides, not untinged with a certain 
fatalism, just as the foleti* (playful love-songs in four lines) are 
sung in the Apennines to airs whose refrain rings in the open with 
the monotonous charm of Oriental music. This musical expression 
of a phase of thought, of which the thinker is scarcely conscious, is 
curiously illustrative of a faculty of the countrymen of Dante, which 
has been defined as “‘ the art of expressing the inmost soul by the 
outward gesture.” The affinity between the Eastern character of 
the music of the foleti and the Eastern element in the philosophy 
of the peasant who sings them, is a coincidence to which neither 
musician nor psychologist can be indifferent. 


* Foleti from fola, follia, Scherzo amoroso in this form :— 
Pastorella gentil 
Vaga piu che l'april—che cosa e questa ? 
Soletta in questo di 
Sconsolata cosi—per la foresta. 
Canti Popolari Toscani raccolti da Guiseppe Tigri. 


Or thus :— 
Traditorello m’hai rubato il core: 
Almen tu me l’avessi domandato! ~ 
Se chiesto me l’avessi con amore, 
Colle mie proprie mane te l’avrei dato. 
Or :— 


E tante volte i ho pregato il sole, 

Che non s’affretti tanto a camminare; 

E ’ha risposto che fermar non puole, 

Gli @ tanto in aria, che non puol fermare. 
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During our walks abroad in the dull season, while pondering 
over these things until the magic of retrospect abolished time and 
space, it seemed quite natural and appropriate that we should 
suddenly come upon a weary old Italian sitting in the shade, or 
rather shelter (for sun there was none), of Kensington glades, and 
shivering in the August wind. The hand-organ that denoted his 
calling rested on a chair by his side. Then we remembered that 
we were dwellers in a great city, instead of wanderers in the 
Tuscan Apennines. There we had met with people who looked 
like him ; patient, upright, intelligent, and courteous, but not so 
forlorn. Neither did his speech, despite his Parma accent, belie 
his countenance, although his lines had not fallen in pleasant 
Tuscan places. Yet, judging by the smile of mingled sadness, 
longing, and endurance, that illumined his rugged features when 
he spoke of his distant home in the hills above Piacenza, it must 
have been dear to him. While he spoke of it he could forget the 
depression of trade, the lack of enthusiasm for hand-organs, the 
greyness of our skies, and the caprices of our climate. Something 
in his perfect repose of manner and attitude recalled in a way half 
whimsical, half pathetic, the Melancholia of Durer. He had come 
to England, ‘it would be a year next October, because times were 
so hard for the peasant proprietor round about Piacenza... 
Veda Signora, we have a little piece of land, and when the Lord 
sends rain, it yields enough to feed us; but last year was a bad 
year. My son had to go for a soldier, my daughter’s husband is 
in America trying to earn money to help us, and the crops failed. 
So I came to England. At least there is one mouth less to feed. 
... Yes, my master is a good master. He gives me a bed to 
sleep on and minestra that I am fond of, and tea, and plenty of 
bread ; but I don’t gain anything to send home. My wife wrote 
me the other day: ‘Caro il mio marito, if you will only send us due 
marenghi (forty francs), it will be a great help.’ Poor woman, 
when shall I have saved two marenghi! ... No, I must give 
what you have given me to my master, although, out of your 
goodness, you are pleased to say it is for me and not for the music. 
There is a kind lady who lives in a big house over there. She 
came out on the balcony and said: ‘I will give you two soldi every 
week, but do not play for me. I won’t have the music, but you 
shall have the soldi.’ And I came every week at the time 
appointed, and she sent me down a good dinner of warm soup and 
meat ,and excellent things. But one day when her maid was 
taking back the plate and handing me the two soldi, a policeman 
came and fetched me away and put me in prison. He said, ‘I 
had not been playing, but begging’; and then my master had to 
pay gold (?) to set me free. . . . Ido not know how much, but it 
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cost him money, and he said, ‘Thou seest that if they give thee 
money for thyself, it is partly because of my organ. When they 
put thee into prison’”—his tone was so resigned that he was 
evidently prepared for future’ contingencies; for the piety of the 
Italian peasant is (as we were thinking when we stumbled upon this 
one) fatalistic—‘‘ ‘when they put thee into prison,’” he continued, 
***T have to spend money to set thee free.’ . . . so I take him all the 
money that is given to me, either for the music or for myself. .. . 
I don’t know if ever I shall save enough of money out of my 
earnings to go back to Piacenza. . . . When you get to Piacenza 
it is ten leagues farther up the hills; the road is steep to my 
home. . . . When the Lord sends rain, there is food for us from 
the little piece of land that my father had from his father. But 
this year the Lord sent no rain. . . I am sixty-four” (he looked 
seventy-four). . . ‘‘I am tired; I am always cold here” (this not 
repiningly, but in reply to our inquiries), “‘ but I do not know if 
ever I can go back.” 
. * = 7 

This old gentleman’s singing days are over. He has led us 
astray from the flowery paths of the stornello. Thither will we 
return; ,for having said what the stornello is not, it now behoves 
us to say what it is. 

Il. 


The stornelli are songs in three lines [ritornelli] on the rhyme of 
the person, flower, or symbol, invoked in the first line.* The two 
following are endecasyllabic, while the third generally rhymes with 
the first. They may. be best compared with the opening of the old 
Italian ballads, in which the first three lines embodied a complete 
concetto. The following example is one chosen by Signor Tigri from 
among the trecentisti :— 


Donna, se i raggi de begli occhi tuoi 
MW’ hanno infiammato il disioso core 
Usa dunque pieta che ’] vuole amore. 
Anglicé. 
Lady, if the rays of thy bright eyes—Have inflamed this longing heart—Then 
practise mercy, for so love doth will it. 
* 


* * * * 
This is an excellent model for the stornello. Here is one that 
approaches it in conception and metre :— 
Se morta tu mi vuoi, dammi il veleno ; 
Dammelo, bello, di tua propria mano: 
La sepoltura mia sara’ ’l tuo seno. 
Anglice. 
An thou wilt have me dead, then give me poison—Give it me, beloved, from thine 
own hand—My burial-place will be thy heart. 
aa * * 


* ~*~ 


* Generally a quinario 
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It is exceptional for the second and third line to rhyme instead 
of the first and third. Yet this form occasionally occurs :— 
Fiorin d’abeto! 
L’ abeto e lungo e fatto a crocettine, 
L’ amor cominci e non abbia mai fine. 
Anglicé. 

Flower of the pine—The pine-tree is tall and made of little crosses—So may love 
begin [to grow] and never end. 
* * * + * 

There are others (but they are even fewer) that do not rhyme at 
all :— 
M’e stato regalato tre viole, 
Me le son messe sotto il capezzale ; 
Tutta la notte ho sentito l’odore. 
Anglicé. 

Three violets have been given to me—I have placed them under under my pillow— 
All night long I smelt their fragrance. 
* * * * * 

The more usual form is as follows :— 
Fiorin di sale, 
L’ amore fa penar, ma non si muore; 
D’ amore non si muore, ma si sta male. 
Anglice. 
Little flower of the salt*—Love hurts but does not kill—Of love one may suffer, but 


never die. 
a * * * 7 


The stornello of to-day are sung as the Virgilian shepherds may 
have sung their pastoral songs, on two airs, one for the stornello 
and another, a more lively one, for the chorus or rijfioritu, 
alternating one with the other, thus :— 


E quando ti riscontro per la via, 
Abassi gli occhi o rassembri una Dea. 
Chorus.—Ma perché, ma perché, 
Caro mio ben non mi vuoi ben? 
Abassi gli occhi e rassembri una Dea, 
E la fai consumar la vita mia. 
Chorus.—Ma perché, ma perché, 
Caro mio ben non mi vuoi ben? 
Anglicé. 
And when I meet thee in the street—With downcast eyes and like unto a goddess. 
Chorus.— Why, oh ! why, 
Dear, my love, wilt thou not love me? 
With downcast eyes and like unto a goddess—Thou makest my life to burn away 


from me. 
Chorus.— Why, oh! why 


Dear, my love, wilt thou not love me? 
* * * * * 
After the first verse and the chorus has been sung, one of the 
company will lead another verse, not necessarily connected with 


the first, but always accompanied by the same chorus, which is 


* «Little flower,” or grain of salt, is an allusion to the sharp wit of the beloved 
maiden. 
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initiated in connection with the concetto of the first stornello. Often 
an answer to a preceding verse will be improvised, to the delight 
and merriment of the whole band; a reason for the frequent em- 
ployment of the single connecting letter E (and) at the beginning 
of the first line. Many of these improvisations are perfect from 
the moment of their creation’; others become polished by usage 
and the natural wit and good taste of the people. Some of the 
vers de circonstance, when inspired by pique, jealousy, or a primi- 
tive form of satire are extremely amusing. Here are some 
dispettosi (spiteful ones) :— 
I. 

Fiorin galante, 

Il sole non puo dar sempre in un monte, 

Non si pud vagheggiar sempre un amante. 

Anglice. 
Flower of gallantry—The sun caunot always shine on the same hill—Neither can one 
always cherish the same lover. 
Il. 
Avete i ricciolini fatti a esse, 
E mi parete un canzona-ragazze ; 
A canzonaromi non vi riesce. 
Anglicé. 
Your curls are twisted like the letter S—I take you for a mocker-of-girls (snarer of 
girls’ hearts)—You will not succeed in making game of me. 
II. 
Fior di fagioli, 
Si vede il viso e non si vede il core; 
Tu se un bel viso, ma non m’ innamori. 
Anglice. 
Flower of the bean—We see thy face, but do not see thy heart-—-Thy face is fair, yet 
T love thee not. 
Iv. 
E lo mio damo che m’ ha licenziato, 
Stasera vo’ cena con piu appetito; 
Domani sera un altro preparato. 
Anglicé. 

And my lover has given me notice (turned away from me)—This night I shall sup 
with a better appetite—To-morrow night another arrangement (another supper and a 
new lover). 

v. 
Fiorin de fragola, 
Lasciatela cantar quella pettegola ; 
Che mi pare un gattino quando miagola. 
Anglicé. 

Flower of the strawberry—Let that gossip sing [as she may]—To me it sounds like 
the mewing of a cat. 
* - *- * * 

Perhaps it is because Tuscany is the garden of Italy, and its 
capital is dedicated to Flora, that the favourite vocal invocation is 
the name of a flower :— 


Fior di granato, 
La vita dello povero bandito ; 
Non me lo dite a me che I’ ho provato!” 


+ et 
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Anglicé. 
Flower of the pomegranate—The life of the poor exile—Tell me not of it, whose lot it 
has been! 
* * * * * 


When the flower invoked is not emblematic of him or of her to 
whom the invocation is addressed, the concetto which follows it is. 
inspired by its form, fragrance, colour, or fruit :— 

Fior del limone, 


Limone e agro e non si puol mangiare ; 
Ma son piu agre le pene d’amore. 
Anglice. 
Flower of the lemon—The lemon is bitter, one cannot feed upon it—But the sorrows. 


of love are more bitter still. 
* * * * * 


The rustic trouvere when communing with nature, calls upon 
every flower he sees to bear witness to his passion. Where there 
is no visible flower, the combined magic of love and song evoke 
strange intangible blossoms that never bloomed on land or sea, 
strange phantoms of a dryad’s sport: Fiore d’ombrente (flower of a. 
shady tree), Fior di cipresso (flower of the cypress), Fiorin di 
miglio (flower of the millet), Fiore di felce (flower of the fern). It 
goes without saying that there is a flower of love (Fiorined’amore),. 
and we cannot deny that there are many stranger flowers in the 
poet’s garden: Fiorin dell’ accetta (flower of the axe), Fior della. 
stipa (flower of the brushwood), Fior di cipolla : 

Fior di cipolla, 
Piangete occhini miei, piangete sangue ; 
Chi mi voleva bene, ha preso moglie. 
Anglice. 
Flower of the onion—Weep my poor eyes, weep [tears of] blood—He who once loved. 


me has taken him a wife. 
aol * * * * 


The comparative isolation of the districts round Sienna and. 
Pistoia, and of the heights and valleys of the Appennines, has 
preserved from the encroachments of outer civilization, from cor- 
ruption of thought and foreign mannerism of expression, an idiom. 
as pure as when Dante vaunted the dolce stil nuovo. Many a stor- 
nello or rispetto uttered by peasant lips is not unworthy, not only 
_ in form and diction, but in chivalrous respect for womanhood, for- 
maidenhood, in grace and elevation, in poetic imagination, of the 
great Alighieri and his disciple, Messer Cino. Here are two in 
praise of song— 

O gentil giovinetta onesta e bella 
Quando la lingua sciolgli e il canto spieghi 
E di benignita siete una perla. 


E di stornelli che ne so una soma 
Qui dentro c’e l’amor che me |’impara 


E poi e’e il violin che me li suona. 
* * * * * 
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‘“‘Tt is a somewhat significant historical fact,” wrote a learned 
Florentine,* “that they” (stornelli and rispetti) “are all love- 
songs. I am, to tell the truth, half sorry that it is so; but that is 
how we are. ... Ihave said that the Latin genius is inherent 
in this poetry. I might have included the Etruscan, for I think 
Etruria has bequeathed to us the pacific genius.”” The Marchese 
Capponi is only half sorry. Perchance on the side that he is glad 
he may remember that love of Beatrix and love of country com- 
bined gave to the world the Divina Commedia, and that if these 
loves still reign in Tuscan song, la plus belle fille au monde ne peut 
donner que ce qu'elle a. 

Other songs there are, written for the people in time of war; but 
in one sense they have never become popular. The pacific Etruscan 
genius could arm herself in defence of liberty— 

. - » Eun bel morire 
Morir per liberta! 
Non e fraterna guerra 
La guerra ch’ io fard; 
Dall’ italiana terra 
L’estranio caccero. 


Yet her normal state is agricultural, commercial, and artistic. 
Therefore the peasantry, who had not composed these warlike 
songs, forgot them in time of peace and in the pursuits of their 
normal occupations, and Pan continued to pipe and Eros inspired 
him, and stornelli and rispetti resounded from field to vineyard, from 
morn to dewy eve— 
La sera per il fresco e un bel cantare. 
Anglicé. 

In the cool of the evening "tis good to sing. 
says an old rispetto, and another— 

La mattina per il fresco e un bel cantare. 


III. 

The rispettt (respectful salutations, reproaches, congratulations) 
are in six, eight, or ten lines. The first three lines are identical 
with the stornelli, and contain the invocation and concetto, which 
is often a sort of apologue, parable, or dictum. The succeeding 
lines furnish the example that proves the assertion of the first 
three, the last two lines being usually a graceful inversion of the 
two preceding ones— 

Cantate su, cantate su du Rispetti 

Se troppi vi paressen, diten’ uno 
Cantate voi che li sapete belli, 

Del vostro bel cantar me n’ innamoro 
Del vostro bel cantar brucio ed ardo; 
Un dolce riso un amoroso sguardo 


Del vostro bel cantar n’ ardo e nebrucio, 
Un dolce riso, uno sguardo amoroso, 


* Letter of the Marchese Gino Capponi to Sig. Guiseppe Tigri. 
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Anglicé. 
Sing, O sing two rispetti. If that is too much [to ask], then sing one. Sing you who 
know the beautiful [songs] ; With your sweet singing I am in love; For your sweet 
song I burn and flame. A tender smile, a loving glance—For your sweet singing I 


flame and burn; A loving smile, a tender glance. 
* * * * * 


One of the favourite forms of ‘‘ respectful salutation” is the 
serenade— 

Se vuoi veder chi t’ ama e chi t’ adora, 

Ti prego bella facciarti alla finestra ; 

Non dico mica che n’ uscite fuora 

Perche la notte non e cosa onesta. 

Se bella alla finestra vi farete, 

Chi v’ ama e chi v’ adora lo vedrete ; 

Se bella, alla finestra, ti farai 

Chi t’ ama e chi t’ adora lo vedrai. 
Anglice. 

An’ thou wilt see who loves thee and adores thee, I pray thee, Beauty, appear at 
the window; I do not ask thee to come outside, Because at night it would not be 
becoming. If, fair one, to the window thou wilt come, Who loves thee and adores 
thee, thou wilt see ; If fair one at the window wilt appear, Who loves thee and adores 
thee will be clear. 

* * * * * 


A young labourer or stonemason will, after his day’s work, walk 
for miles, only to sing these ditties in the dead of night under the 
window of his dama (for, as in the old ballads, the beloved maiden 
is still the dama and the lover her servente amoroso), to accompani- 
ments of guitar or mandoline, singing in unison with those friends 
who share his vigil one rispetto after another, alternating with the 
inevitable rifiorita ; or a solo is sung, followed by a chorus to a 
different air. There is a delightful chivalry in word and act, and 
the rispetti abound in expressions of passionate and, withal, 


reverent love— 
Persona bella, delicata e pura 
Da dove siete statemi a ascoltare. 


Some end with an answer which the lady is supposed to sing 
from her window— 

Dove costei che si rinchiude e serra, 
E dentro le sue mura si fa forte. 

* * *« se * 
— Arrenditi, amor mio—Mi sono arresa 
Da tuoi begli occhi son legata e presa. 

* * * * * 


Sometimes, if the damo has walked a great distance, dawn sur- 
prises the singers, and they break into an aubade— 


La vedo |’ alba che vuole apparire: 
Chiedo licenza e non vo piu cantare ; 
Che le finestre si vedono aprire, 

E le campane si sentono sonare, 

E si sente sonare in cielo e in terra, 


Addio, bel gelsomin, ragazza bella. 
* * * * * 
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E si sente sonare in cielo e in Roma. 
Addio, bel gelsomin, bella persona. 
Anglicé. 

Behold the dawn about to break. By your leave, I will sing no more; For the: 
windows do begin to open, And the bells begin to ring; And they ring in heaven and on 
earth. Farewell, sweet jasmin, beautiful maiden! The bells are ringing in heaven 
and in Rome.* Farewell, sweet jasmin, fairest woman ! 

*” * * * * 

The famous and immemorial Maggi are rispetti, sung on the 
first night in May, by a lover and his friends, round a branch of 
hawthorn, which he has planted before the door of his betrothed ; 
So are the songs composed in absence, that abound in quaint and 
touching expression : 

Sospiri miei, sospiri quanti sete. 

Partitevi da me mutate loco; 

In casa del mio amor ve n’anderete. 
Anglicé. 

Sighs of mine, sighs all of you. Leave me, change your habitation; Go to the 
house of my beloved... . 

* * * * 7 
Bassaro I’ occhi e morird del pianto ; 
E come vuoi che faccia che n’ sospiri, 
Io so’n montagna e tu Maremma giri. 
Anglice. 
I will lower mine eyes and die of weeping ; 
And how canst thou think I could leave sighing, 
I on the hills, thou a wanderer in Maremma. 
* * * 
O casa buia, o vedova finestra! 
Dov’é quel sol che ci soleva dare— 
E ci soleva ridere e far festa? 
Ora vedo le pietre lacrimare ; 
Ora vedo le pietre stare in pena. 
O casa buia, o finestra serena ! 
Anglicé 

O darkened house, O widowed window! Where is that sun that used to shine on 
thee—That used to smile and play about thee? Now I can see the stones are crying ; 
Now I can see the stones lament. O darkened house, O placid window ! 


* * _ * * 


There is an inimitable buoyancy in the rispetti in honour of 
return : 
L’ é rivenuto il fior di primavera, 
L’ é ritornato la verdura al prato; 
Lé ritornato chi prima non c’era ; 
E ritornato lo mio innamorato. . . . 
Anglice. 
The bloom of the field is renewed, the green of the field is returned; One has 
returned who has been away: my beloved has returned. .. . 


* * * * * 


It is easier to indicate the spirit than the charm of this Tuscan 


* Rome stands for Paradise on earth, the fairest spot on earth. 
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verse ; that is, indeed, hopeless in black and white. Those who 
sing it will often tell you, senzu il canto non va (“ without singing 
it does not go”; read, in many cases, scan). So true is it that 
extremes meet, that these simple folk, like one of the most com- 
plex geniuses of all time, demand the “co-operation of all the 
arts.” In one of their dances, called the Vita d’ oro, at the 
moment when the couples separate, the cavaliers sing these two 
ne O vita d’ oro, vita d’ argento, 
Dammi la mano ché son contento. 

Other dances which, according to the popular idiom, vanno in 
canto,* like the well-known Galletta and Ruggera, are sung by a band 
of young men to a very lively air, in unison. The singers stand in 
the middle of the apartment, barn, or courtyard. After every 
two lines sung to dance measure, the violin strikes up a short 
ricordino, in lieu of the chorus that is sung with other rispetti or 
stornelli, while the couples dance round the musicians. The 
Veneziana is a dance, of which the figures and music, as well as 
the subject of the rispetto which is sung to it, are imitated from 
the Venetian Vilota. The Tuscan version, like its Venetian proto- 
type, celebrates the victory of the Republic over King Pepin, and 
the subsequent alliance concluded between the Doge and the King 
when the latter returned, in peace and amity, to pay homage to 
the inviolable liberty of the Queen of the Adriatic : 


Viva Venezia e viva i Veneziani! 

Viva Santa Maria della Salute ! 

Venezia bella ha fabbricato un ponte ;f 
L’ ha fabbricato a punta di diamante. 
Li Veneziani hanno una gran possanza, 
Han dato la rotta nel campo di Francia, 
Lo re di Francia gli dond Parigi: 

Viva San Marco e Viva San Dionigi !f 


This mention of a distant province is by no means unusual in 
Tuscan rispetti : 
A Napoli s’ é fatto il consiglio 
Che non si piange quando I’ uomo muore. 
* * * 
Piange la madre quando il figlio allata, 
Che lo fa schiavo e servitor di piazza. 
Anglicé. 
In Naples it has been decided not to weep when a man dies. 


Here follows the customary love complaints, inserted in this 
rispetto from sheer force of habit, or in deference to literary 


* Vanno in canto, Go with song. 

+ The bridge of Rialto, named after the island on which the Venetians defeated the 
French under Pepin, who fled to Ravenna. 

t Patron saints of Venice and Paris. 
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etiquette, as understood by the bard. The concluding lines are 
more significant : 


The mother weeps when she rears a son that she should rear a slave and servant 
to the first comer.* 


There has always been less emigration from Tuscany to distant 
parts of Europe or America than from other parts of Italy. Yet 
the Tuscan agricultural labourer has been accustomed to gain his 
living during the cold and sterile winter months by mining, stone- 
cutting, road-mending, or domestic service in distant cities. The 
absent ones write the rispetti they may not sing, the recipients 
put them to music, and when they cannot write their replies, 
dictate them to a village scribe. These letters in verse are instinct 
with steadfast love of home, faithful affection, quaint compli- 
ments, reproach, sometimes with jealousy, but ever with a most 
graceful courtesy, the more perfect because it is inbred and not 
assumed. Take, for instance, the concluding lines of a letter 
addressed to a maiden who has evidently had recourse to the 
facile pen of the public letter-writer— 


Salutatemi, bella, lo scrivano ; 
Non lo conosco e non so chi si sia, 
A me mi pare un poeta sovrano. 
Tanto gli e sperto nella poesia. 
Anglicé. 
Greet, O fair one, the scribe from me; I know him not, nor whom he is. To me he 
appears to be a sovereign poet, So expert is he in poesy. 


Another one begins thus :— 


Adorato mio bene, anima mia, 
Prendo la penna con la man tremante. 
Non é figlia del Sol, la musa mia. 
Sono nei boschi tra le folte piante. 
Vi do nove d@’ amor, Carola bella ; 
Di me siete leggiadra pastorella. 
Anglicé. 
Adored love, my soul—I seize my pen with trembling hand. My muse is no 
daughter of the Sun. I am amid the luxuriant growth of the woods. I give you news 
of love, fair Carola, You are my lovely shepherdess. 


* * * aa * 


One who writes from Maremma tells his beloved to be of good 
cheer, for ‘‘ seven months do not last for ever ”— 
Parti, foglio gentil, vanne e consola 
La dolce bella mia, carca ¢ d’ affani 
E dille che supporti di star sola 
Che sette mesi non saran cent’ anni. 


and so on—and so on, through seven ottave, marvels of colloquial 


* Valet de place. 
¢ Carca,carica, weighted, overwhelmed. 
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poetry, imitative harmony and graceful expression. Another 
subscribes himself— 


Il vostro piu fedel degli amatori ; 
Quegli che senza di voi vive morendo. 


Anglicé. 
The most faithful of your adorers—He who without you but dying lives. 
* * * * * 


Tasso envied the people their wealth of rhymes, which, he averred, 
cost him infinite labour, and the fluency of their eloquent ottava. 
The most competent modern commentator of Tuscan popular 
verse thus defines the secret of its charm. “It springs straight 
from the heart of a gentle, musical and artistic people. It 
teaches that they neither love from vanity, nor caprice, nor 
calculation. . . . It tells of an affection that, with the sanction of 
the marriage rite, they hope to cherish their life long. . . . Thus, 
when afar, do they salute each other with poetic letters; and when 
present, with the expression of the pure and modest joy of a love 
that is capable of every sacrifice; in short, with the bonhommie, 
the open-hearted nobleness of mind that characterises them. .. . 
The balmy atmosphere, the antique simplicity of manners, the 
sober and tranquil life which has developed a race physically 
robust and well-grown, and psychically virile and intelligent, have 
tended to preserve the pure and sober form of their speech; the 
true expression of their mind, in which every sound represents an 
idea.” 

We have taken no note of town-bred lyrics, although they are 
often pretty, witty, and characteristic. Perish the thought that all 
virtue is banned from city life! Yet it cannot be denied that the 
artizan’s lively muse has caught and travestied the airs and 
graces of her betters. Her pristine candour is smirched by foreign 
contact, and thought that is no longer pellucid is wont to clothe 
itself in somewhat ambiguous form. But “ virtue is duly honoured 
and bravely sung in those times and places where it most obtains.” 


Paut SyLvESTER. - 


SECULAR AND HONORARY DEACONS. 


Many of the clergy will think it strange presumption in a layman 
to express an opinion on any proposed extension of the diaconate, 
and some of the laity will agree with them. But why should not 
a layman speak out his mind on a matter of such vital importance 
to him not less than to the clergy? The growing interest which 
the laity are taking in religious questions is one of the most 
hopeful signs of the times, and may yet be the Church’s strongest 
bulwark. Every thoughtful layman ought to ponder over any 
proposed change, and if the Church is to be strong and to do her 
duty, the laity must second her efforts and sacrifice themselves to 
support her. The clergy may be in favour of the extension of the 
diaconate, and expect great things from it, but what if the laity, 
for whose spiritual good that extension is mainly advocated, 
should refuse to recognise and profit by it? Fifty years ago, 
Dr. Arnold, with that daring disregard of everything resting on 
sentiment and prescription which always distinguished him, wrote 
that ‘‘ the first step towards the restoration of the Church seemed 
to be the revival of the order of deacons, which might be effected 
without any other change in our present system than the repeal 
of all laws, canons or customs which prohibit a deacon from 
following a secular calling, which confer upon him any civil 
exemptions or subject him to any civil disqualifications.” One of 
Arnold’s letters to the late Dean Stanley, however, shows that he 
wanted ‘‘ to soften down the pestilent distinction between clergy 
and laity, which is so closely linked with the priestcraft system,”’ 
in other words, to abolish or tone down the distinct clerical 
character. 

The schemes that have been suggested are easily explained. 
There are, it is said, increasing demands on the time of the 
clergy ; clerical endowments cannot be greatly expanded ; eccle- 
siastical incomes are rapidly shrinking, and have an unhappy 
tendency still farther to shrink; church services are being in- 
creased in frequency, and the population is growing apace; the 
Roman Catholics hardly do more than hold their own; and on 
this there cannot be any difference of opinion, while, in spite of 
the removal of the last vestige of disabilities and the throwing open 
of the Universities and public schools to Nonconformists, Dissent 
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barely keeps up its numbers, and gives no promise of enrolling 
gentlemen of education and position among its ministers, except 
in such insignificant numbers that they are like Double Firsts or 
High Wranglers among the clergy ; ‘latitudinarianism and rational- 
ism are rapidly gaining ground among the more intelligent 
working men, especially in the great towns, and, still worse than 
all, there is the growth of indifference to religion in all classes. 

Perhaps the picture is rather darkly coloured, and very similar 
complaints have been heard for several generations. The Church 
of England alone, with its tender memories and admirable organi- 
zation, can, many people think, cope with the needs of the age. 
Can she meet the difficulty, can she attract to the ranks of her 
clergy a sufficient number of faithful and competent recruits to 
face the demands of the day? Only on one condition, it is con- 
tended in certain quarters, can she do this: by accepting the 
services of considerable numbers of educated men of ample means, 
willing to take orders and do duty, at any rate on Sundays, without 
remuneration and with no wish for preferment. 

There are, undoubtedly, many ways of recruiting the clergy in 
addition to those commonly resorted to, but little could be hoped 
from them. A certain number of gentlemen of position, private 
means, and experience might be ordained, but well-to-do elderly 
recruits of this class could not be numerous nor particularly use- 
ful. Then we have the secular deacon class, against which this 
article is, in the main, directed—men of good standing, engaged 
on week-days in other callings. Again, a large number of young men 
of an inferior stamp might be admitted after passing a superficial 
examination. Perhaps too many of this class are already getting 
in, on one pretence or another, at home and in the colonies. They 
do not add to the strength of the Church, and serious exception 
may be taken to a short curriculum and a modified examination 
unless the candidates have admittedly had few social and educa- 
tional advantages, and are distinguished for abilities far above 
the average. Again, there is the creation of a special fund for 
the education of suitable candidates, at St. John’s Divinity, Hull, 
Lincoln, or Truro, for example, according to their theological 
colour, and the only objection is that it may not be expedient to 
increase the flow of young recruits without private means. 
Lastly, there would be the best plan of all, though the most costly 
—the raising of money in large amounts for the thorough educa- 
tion of a considerable number of young men of promise at one of 
the Universities, and then for a year at a good theological college ; 
but what chance would there be of getting the necessary supplies ? 

But even laymen have officiated on Sundays, and, according to 
Froude, the colonel at the head of the Barbadian police had, in 
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1887, a licence from the bishop to preach and, in the absence of 
a chaplain, to read the Church service on Sundays in the barracks. 
What, however, would answer in the colonies might not in the 
mother country. Is the scheme, or any modification of it, prac- 
ticable? Will it satisfy the requirements of the Church? The 
answer cannot be favourable, and I shall attempt to show the 
difficulties in its way, difficulties greater practically than theo- 
retically, that evidently occurred to some of the supporters of the 
debate in Convocation a year or two ago. 

One of the bishops, in an address to his clergy some time since, 
dwelt upon those difficulties, but added that he should not 
hesitate to offer ordination to any suitable person of mature years 
and established position, prepared to devote himself to the 
Church’s work zealously and gratuitously. This was the well- 
known and familiar honorary deacon scheme, and many of the 
bishop’s hearers were greatly impressed, while a friend of mine, 
living in the bishop’s own city, called on him and closely questioned 
him as to his precise meaning, and received the following reply— 
that if a gentleman of mature years and good position, like the 
bishop’s own father-in-law, a retired colonel, presented himself for 
ordination, he, the bishop, would gladly ordain him, but that he 
would not open the door wider. Such a compromise, which, as 
_ matters even now stand, is within the province of every bishop, 
would admit few, and would not supply the Church with that 
large and constant stream of zealous, young, and highly-educated 
workers whom her condition urgently demands. It should never 
be forgotten, by the way, that every bishop has much latitude in 
admitting men to Holy Orders, and can greatly simplify and 
modify his qualifying examination. 

At present, a very natural feeling of exclusiveness rules in all 
professions and callings, in England at any rate. Outside inter- 
_ ference is resented, and there is a growing tendency to regard 
the training for and the work of a profession as a secret not lightly 
to be divulged. This characteristic feature is peculiarly well seen 
in the Army, the Church, Physic, and the Law. In part it is 
justified by the immense extension of special knowledge which 
has been going on for years, so that the work of the professions 
is being more and more specialized and widened. We have 
reached such a pitch that, except in the Church, not only does 
a professional career demand the devotion of a lifetime, but no 
man, if he would rise above mediocrity, is any longer able to 
devote himself to more than a small part of the whole field. 
In medicine the ground has been divided into twenty portions or 
more, each providing ample occupation for the whole time and 
thought of any accomplished thinker and worker content to be an 
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aurist, an oculist, or a gynecologist, and nothing more. In some 
measure the dislike to outside interference is reasonable and will 
be still more pronounced as knowledge extends. To such in- 
ordinate length is it, however, carried that, in his secret heart, 
nearly every obscure and imperfectly educated curate or half- 
qualified surgeon fancies that, in his own walk, he is superior to 
the acutest intellects and profoundest thinkers of all other 
callings. To listen to the rank and file of any professional body 
one is asked to admit that the very commonplace individuals 
composing the majority of its members possess sources of in- 
formation no one outside that calling can get. The Church is 
particularly jealous and exclusive, and is daily becoming more s0 ; 
and, in addition, there is that assumption of caste which makes 
lay interference especially disliked. ‘‘ The tendency to imagine a 
distinction of caste and not of office only between clergy and laity 
is already strong enough in the Church of England ; its intensity 
would be immeasurably increased if candidates for Holy Orders 
passed on from College to Ecclesiastical Schools.” .This passage, 
which, on obvious grounds, is open to strong criticism, as it 
appears to object to professional training, is taken from the 
Edinburgh Review of July 1852, page 276; it foreshadowed what 
is taking place not merely in the Church, but in all other liberal 
callings. Would a body with such prejudices cordially accept 
outside help? There is but one answer—No; emphatically No. 

The Guardian of May 11th, 1887, had a passage, which cannot 
be too highly commended for its moderation and fairness; it ran: 
“So far as we can judge, Mr. Gedge and his supporters do not 
sufficiently consider the immense importance of maintaining in 
people’s minds the conception of a distinct clerical character. 
This distinct clerical character is a great safeguard to the Church; 
it has kept up, even in very lax days, a visibly higher standard 
of life and morality among the clergy than among the laity. We 
believe that the creation of what may be called an order of secular 
deacons would tend greatly to impair the distinctness of the 
. clerical character,” and presumably, therefore, would do harm. 
The obligations of the Christian life should be ever before the 
eyes, and be reflected in the conduct and words of professing 
Christians, and no one could regard without alarm anything that 
would tend to diminish the influence for good of a distinct or 
professional clerical body. 

No one would breathe a word against the earnestness and effi- 
ciency of a large proportion of the clergy, though one might wish 
that greater learning was more common among them, as well as 
greater aptitude for pulpit work; the latter is a matter on which 
there might be great improvement. Bishop Christopher Words- 
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worth urged learning on the clergy, and regretted its frequent 
absence ; and every well-read layman must often wonder at the 
slender attainments of some of the clergy, not necessarily theo- 
logical college men, even in those matters connected with their own 
special province. Dr. Littledale contrasts somewhat unfavourably 
the Anglican with the Roman Catholic clergy, giving the latter the 
palm for their knowledge of their professional duties; and the 
number of curates who are neither scholars, theologians, nor men 
of the world is, as one might expect, apparently considerably on 
the increase, and would become far greater were ordination offered 
on still easier terms than at present. 

The shortcomings of the clergy are far more severely censured 
by their ecclesiastical superiors than by the general public; I 
have never read anything stronger than the words of Mr. Moule, 
Principal of Ridley Hall, Cambridge. ‘‘ My occupation,” he says, 
“for the past six years, as a teacher of intending clergymen has 
made me aware of the need and of the danger of oblivion of it to 
an even greater degree. So deplorably ill known is the Holy 
Bible itself, not the text book of it, or notes upon it, but itself, 
that I sometimes think with extreme anxiety of what that know- 
ledge of it will be or will not be which will be acquired when the 
stress and strain of pastoral life has begun.” Mr. Moule, in spite 
of his very involved English, is a calm, thoughtful and able man, 
the last person in the world to censure without good cause his own 
brethren, and his opinion is deserving of all attention. In the same 
suggestive paper ‘On the reading of the Clergy,” he says that 
there is great need of close reading, and of what the late Sir 
James Stephen used to call “some harmonizing centre.” But 
improvement among the clergy as a body is certainly taking place 
and cannot be denied by anyone, while even the ordinary run of 
sermons is far better than twenty-five years ago. 

A learned and accomplished lecturer at Salisbury, a few months 
ago, described the condition of some of the clergy in the good 
old times in a passage that on account of its great interest I 
venture to transcribe. Whatever may be the deficiencies of some 
of our living clergy, it would be almost impossible to find, were 
the Three Kingdoms swept from end to end, anything approaching 
the abuses, corruption and ignorance at one time prevalent in all 
parts of the land. The Church has moved, is moving, and will 
move and become more efficient, earnest and self-sacrificing. 


As a marked contrast to the group of great and learned men whom I just now 
enumerated, there is striking proof in the Osmund Register, in the account of the 
Dean’s visitation, that the state of efficiency of the clergy generally was at a very low 
ebb indeed, incapacity and ignorance being found everywhere. Up to very recently 
the Deans of Sarum exercised special jurisdiction and authority over certain parishes ; 
they made visitations and delivered charges, and even examined candidates for holy 
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orders, giving certificates of their competency to the Bishop, with a view to their 
ordination by him, and when ordained such persons held their appointments by the 
formal license of the Dean. Immediately after his appointment as Dean, William of 
Wanda paid a visit to these places, his ‘‘ peculiars,” as they were called, and the 
account which he has left us of his journey gives striking proof of what I have just 
said as to the ignorance and incapacity of many of the clergy. Berkshire, up to about 
fifty years ago, was in the diocese of Salisbury, and there William of Wanda began 
his visitation, inquiring into the belongings of the churches and competency of the 
clergy. An extract or two may be interesting. At Sonning was one Vitalis, a perpe- 
tual vicar ; he presented to the Deana capellanus, or curate as we should now call 
him, named Simon, who, on being asked concerning his orders, stated that he was 
ordained sub-deacon and deacon by Albinus, an Irish bishop, then Suffragan of the 
Bishop of Lincoln, and Priest by Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln, about four years before. 
Upon being examined in the Gospel for the First Sunday in Advent he was found not 
to understand in the least what he read. He was then questioned concerning the 
‘*Canon of the Mass,” which begins ‘‘Te igitur Clementissime Pater rogamus”; he 
had not the slightest notion what case Te was, nor by what word in the sentence it 
was governed. Upon the Dean asking him to look carefully at the words, he said 
after a little thought that Te was governed by Pater, because the Father governs all 
things. He was then asked the case of Clementissime, how it was declined, even what 
it meant, but upon all these points this very simple Simon professed entire and complete 
ignorance. He knew nothing about the other parts of the service, nothing whatever 
of the Psalter by heart, although the ability to repeat the Psalter by heart was then 
required of every deacon before his ordination to the priesthood. He could not 
remember where or by whom he had been examined, and finally protested against the 
Dean examining one already ordained. Notwithstanding his protest, the Dean took 
the decided course of suspending him from his functions, pronouncing him “ suffi- 
ciently unlearned ” Sufficienter illiteratus est. In like manner several other chaplains 
were examined ; at first by common consent they refused to answer, having, I suppose, 
a fear of the fate of Simon before their eyes, but the Dean insisted, and found them 
nearly all incompetent. One was too blind to read, and could not repeat by heart any of 
the words of the Canon or of the Gospel; no wonder that he also was suspended. 
Vitalis, himself, the vicar, was admonished that unless he obtained the services of more 
efficient curates the Dean would take the benefices into his own hands, Of course 
some of those examined were found to be competent for their duties, but they were 


the exception rather than the rule, and I fear that a very low standard had to be 
accepted. 


A question that must often have occurred to everyone who has 
thought the matter over, is whether the difficulties in the way of 
educated men being admitted to Holy Orders without special 
theological training ought to be insuperable. Could an Engineer 
officer, a Cambridge or Oxford Doctor of Medicine, or a barrister 
of recognized competence, discharge the duties of a curate? When 
the kind of men often accepted by too lenient bishops is considered, 
and the nature of their work is examined, it hardly seems to admit 
of doubt, and, assuming a certain religious temperament and an 
earnest desire to do the work, there would at first sight seem to 
be no insuperable objection to any reasonable extension of the 
diaconate by the admission of highly educated members of other 
professions. 

The duties of a clergyman demand for their efficient discharge 
consummate tact, great sympathy, superior education, large 
knowledge of the world, some capacity on the platform and in the 
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pulpit, a certain tincture of special knowledge, and a deep con- 
suming zeal—a renunciation of self, a passionate love of Christ 
and man. The clergyman’s daily cry should be ‘“‘My God, I am 
all thine, and I myself am nothing.” The importance of his 
mission should so fill his soul that he of all men should be the 
last to be insipid—the bane, according to the author of Ecce Homo, 
of most religious teachers. The mournful words of Herbert 
Spencer should find no echo in his heart—“ Christian morality 
upholds a standard of abnegation beyond human achievement, 
and the effect is to produce a despairing abandonment of all 
attempts at a higher life.’ The very loftiness of the ideal should 
stimulate, not dismay him. He should strive, as no other man 
can strive, to reach that ideal. Standing ever in the presence of 
God, a minister of the most High, he should keep guard on every 
action, and put a curb on every word, so that, by his life not less 
than by his doctrine, he should proclaim to the world the glad 
Gospel of salvation and show forth the beauty of holiness. 
“Christianity is the subjection of the heart to an ideal which it 
adores, the captivation of the eye by a portrait which it revels in, 
the conquest of the will by a law which it loves.” He should live 
in an atmosphere of prayer, like his divine Master. ‘‘ For prayer 
with Christians,” says Isaac Gregory Smith, ‘‘is no act, occasional 
and perfunctory: it is a habit and an attitude of the whole moral 
being; it is a continual projection of the soul from itself, waiting 
upon an unseen God.” In the pulpit, and in his daily ministrations, 
like Richard Baxter, he should speak as a dying man to dying 
men. Yet while recognizing his own imperfections and weaknesses 
he should never be cast down. ‘ One thing astonishes me,” wrote 
Abbé Gratry ; “‘it is to see Christians despairing of the world and its 
progress on the way to justice.” And all his life long that eloquent 
priest remained an enthusiast. He had, when young, a dream— 
life was stretched out before him, and looking down it he saw love, 
honour and fame, but suddenly the vision faded away, and he was 
left alone: then religion revealed itself to him, and filled up the 
void in his existence. What faith he had! “If there were twelve 
men,” he once said, “‘ absolutely bent on doing God’s will and 
ready to proclaim it even unto death, they would usher in a new 
epoch in the world’s history.” And yet Gratry intensely loved the 
world, not for its pleasures, pomps and vanities, but for the sake 
of his divine Master. The spirit which possessed him was that 
which should actuate every real clergyman. 

Can anyone doubt that:much of the clergyman’s work could be 
done and done well by any good public school and University man, 
who brought to it natural capacity ; nor for its efficient discharge 
would special training always be required, although the latter has 
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many obvious advantages. In the case of a Liddon, a Farrar, a 
Butler, a Hooker, and a Lightfoot, special knowledge and profes- 
sional training are invaluable and bear fruit that enrich the world 
and encircle the literature of the age and of the Christian Church 
with additional lustre. But to the commonplace clergyman of 
ordinary education, although the value of special theological train- 
ing is obvious, it.can hardly be of the vital importance that special 
training must ever be to the solicitor, the soldier, and the surgeon. 
A doctor who had come out Senior Classic, but did not know how to 
write a prescription, recognize a trivial ailment, or put up a broken 
bone would be dangerous, and might cause his clients serious 
suffering and life-long misery. But ministrations to the sick, 
advice to those in trouble, even decent sermons, might be managed 
by a man who had never listened to a theological lecture in his 
life. One of the ablest Dorset clergy, a man who has presided 
over the local clerical society with consummate judgment and tact 
for many years, and whose general attainments and sound Church 
views leave nothing to desire—the Rev. Richard Augustine Chud- 
leigh, the accomplished rector of West Parley, agrees with me, and 
I have found other clergymen of the same way of thinking. Pre- 
bendary Gregory Smith, in two passages in his terse and brilliant 
Bampton lecture, bears indirectly on this matter. He says, ‘“‘ The 


vital principle of moral excellence in its every phase is unselfish 
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love, the principle of vice selfishness,” and, still more forcibly, 
‘even in the words of Him, who is the Truth, who spake as never 
man spake, we look in vain for an elaborate code of rules or even 
of principles.” Surely if the Master left no elaborate code of 
rules, and if the guiding principle of the clergyman should be 
intense love, he who has the latter conjoined to a good education 
and superior abilities might become a deacon. If I am wrong in 
thinking more of the clergyman’s natural ability and general 
culture than of his professional studies, I err in good company, 
that of the great body of the clergy, for why, I may ask, do clergy- 
men, holding all shades of religious opinions, employ lay readers 
_and permit them to preach, when those lay readers are commonly 
drawn from the humbler walks of life and seldom speak with that 
culture, refinement and precision which any earnest, religious, and 
highly educated man can usually command? And yet there are 
strong objections to a body of amateur parsons, and I believe that 
their importance grows on one the longer one thinks about them. 
The chief distinction between a trained candidate for holy orders 
and the man who has not enjoyed that undoubtedly great advan- 
tage is that the latter lacks the professional instinct, the esprit de 
corps. However well he might do his work he would be at best 
only an amateur, and his language and deportment would show 
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him to be that, not a trained theologian, a member of a select and 
exclusive profession. To my mind, therefore, the difficulties of 
largely increasing the Diaconate do not so much consist in the 
dearth of suitable candidates of good education and undoubted 
earnestness and zeal, but in the practical objections that would be 
brought against such extension and to which I shall draw atten- 
tion. And yet it does seem sad that the absence of professional 
exclusiveness should debar a competent man from a clergyman’s 
life. 

Converse with the world and familiarity with other phases 
of life, if they do not sully the purity of the soul, ought to 
be invaluable to the clergyman. The severe discipline of ten 
years’ foreign military service, or of half a dozen years’ club 
and parish medical work, while still leaving the worker com- 
paratively young would give him an insight into manners 
and familiarize him with the needs of the poor a thousand- 
fold greater than any special theological training. It is in that 
want of practical knowledge of the masses that the clergy of the 
Established Church are often singularly deficient, a knowledge 
which Roman Catholic priests, medical practitioners, and low- 
class lawyers necessarily and speedily acquire, and must perforce 
acquire, if they would succeed in life. This want of familiarity 
with the people seriously lessens the value of the ministrations of 
the clergy, and I have heard much made of it at disestablishment 
meetings. The well-born and highly-educated curate—though all 
curates are neither well-born nor highly-educated—often begins 
his life work well versed in what constitutes the perfect gentleman ; 
at home in the drawing-room, a welcome companion at the dinner- 
table, a good lawn-tennis player, a fairly accurate shot, not a bad 
rider, with a creditable knowledge of classics, and some general 
reading, but lamentably ignorant of all that pertains to his higher 
duties, totally incompetent to minister to the soul diseased and to 


‘get and keep the confidence of the poor. His sermons lack sym- 


pathy ; they do not come from the heart and go to the heart; they 
do not breathe the spirit of tender love for man as man which 
soothes the oppressed, cheers the sorrowful, and calms the anxious. 
‘“‘ The higher the life,” writes Dr. Wace, “‘ the more numerous and 
more varied the relations. Every man is in intimate relations of 
one kind or another with his fellows. As society develops the 
duties of men towards each other become at once more manifold 
and more complex, and, consequently, the opportunities for render- 
ing service to others must increase. It was the special gift of the 
Roman to apprehend the conditions of social life, and the title of 
Cicero’s treatise De Officiis points to the very heart of the subject.” 
Does not this bear on the relation of the clergy in our day to the 
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community? We are living in a time of growing needs, and of 
increasing opportunities for doing good; there is a severer tax on 
the time of the clergy, and not always a superior capacity for dis- 
charging their duties. ‘‘ Christ turned virtue from a passive 
abstinence from wrong into an active beneficence,” but how many 
men are endowed by nature and training with active beneficence 
and consuming, self-sacrificing love? The Church needs at least 
ten times as many as she has. 

There is still too much going into the Church for a better social 
position, possible preferment, and opportunities for favourable and 
advantageous marriages. Too many of the clergy do not show the 
slightest conception of the sacred character of the trust reposed 
in them. To how many would the doubter, the honest doubter, 
come for counsel, or the timid look for strength, or the suffering 
fly for sympathy? Upright, conscientious, and moderately in- 
dustrious, many of the clergy pass through life never rising to a 
consciousness of what they have promised to do and ought to 
attempt, never appearing to understand that if thoroughly incom- 
petent to discharge the functions of their office decently—and many 
of them undoubtedly are not competent—they should seek some 
other walk of life. Any man can mend shoes or collect accounts ; 
few men can fill the office of a parish clergyman with dignity and 
‘usefulness, and those who cannot, ought, in justice to the Church 
and to the souls of their fellow-men, to quit a calling for which 
they are not adapted. 

The clergyman’s ignorance of Dissent often fills me with wonder. 
He goes through life apparently unaware that half the parish is 
openly hostile to the Church, but why he does not always know or 
seem to care. Nor is it always sufficiently understood by the clergy 
that the dissenting chapel has a wide social influence, not less im- 
portant than its religious one; and this is not only true in the 
open country, but in large towns. In Birmingham, for example, 
the chapel takes the place of the club, the tennis lawn, and the 
drawing-room ; it is the centre of existence to many of its mem- 
bers, and the endless round of tea-meetings, Bible-classes, prayer- 
. meetings, lectures, sermons, and work parties, deeply colouring the 
lives of those drawn within the charmed circle, would hardly be 
credited by the clergy who seldom attempt anything similar to it. 
Occasionally indeed in the Established Church there is something 
like the same thing, and the parish magazine and the local Church 
affairs become of greater importance than the destinies of empires 
and the death of monarchs. It has been very forcibly said that a 
change of curates will in such a narrow clique give rise to more 
comments than the resignation of a Ministry in another and 
broader circle. I do not commend such narrowness per se, though 
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it does meet the requirements of a large section of the religious 
world, and that is its strongest justification. It is precisely in 
the want of something approaching to this union of social, in- 
tellectual and religious life that the Established Church is severely 
handicapped in her struggles with Nonconformity. Her decorous 
services fear no comparison with the homeliness, occasional irre- 
verence and frequent vulgarity of the chapel, at any rate of third- 
class chapels; but Sunday is only one day in the seven, and it is 
to be regretted that the clergy do not more often strenuously exert 
themselves to bring the lower middle class within Church influences 
on week days also, and to get their love and confidence. 

I should be sorry were anyone to suppose that I was censuring 
the clergy and questioning their competence. Nothing of the sort. 
But the clergyman—at any rate as long as the Church is Established, 
and I should oppose disestablishment to the best of my power— 
has peculiar privileges, and, consequently, peculiar responsibilities. 
Exceptional natural capacity and special fitness are demanded in a 
beneficed clergyman. It is not enough that he should enjoy church 
services and lead an exemplary life; he needs power, fire, devotion ; 
he should be the parson of the parish in the sense of possessing 
conspicuous abilities, decision of character, and wide general 
information. The more extensive the parish, the better educated 
the congregation, the more urgent and pronounced is the need of 
commanding ability. Many of the clergy, even when highly placed, 
lack the power that irresistibly compels obedience and respect and 
makes them centres of widespread usefulness, although cases are 
not rare in which the sanctity of the life is the best sermon, and 
condones for many other shortcomings. No clergyman can possibly 
exaggerate the dignity of his office; an awful responsibility 
attaches to him, a responsibility that might well weigh him down. 
He needs the largest culture, the widest sympathy, the most 
vigorous health, and the most indomitable industry ; in short, the 


. ¢lergy should be the flower and the pick of the educated classes. 


The clergy, whether bishops, priests, or deacons, have long 
formed a distinct order apart. Even when originally of the 
highest social consideration and amplest fortune, they invariably 
merge everything in their clerical character. The very garb of 
the clergy marks them out as a class apart, and they possess an 
excellent sign of prolonged existence, that though pre-eminently 
opposed to change, they rapidly assimilate all who join their 
ranks. It only takes a few weeks to convert a scripture reader, a 
theological college student, a lay reader, or a university man into 
the characteristic’ parson. ‘Most clergymen are labelled in the sight 
of all men. Some years ago a cousin of mine was ordained by the 
Bishop of Winchester. I saw him a week or two earlier—a tall, 
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fine-looking, cheerful country gentleman, and the Monday follow- 
ing his ordination I met him as he passed through Birmingham. 
I hardly recognized the decorously-habited person before me— 
calm, dignified, with long black coat and solemn air—as my 
cousin. The transformation was still greater in another case, a 
shop assistant, who suddenly developed into a deacon; and in his 
case the black attire, solemn air, and clerical accent placed him 
for ever apart from the laity: and the Church gains immensely in 
public estimation by its strong vitality and power of assimilation. 

Let me not be misunderstood, and be accused of ridiculing the 
clerical gait and garb. The feeling that the life is consecrated to 
Christ, that it ought to be set apart from the great world, has, in 
many cases, a most salutary influence. The young deacon on his 
ordination day passes through an ordeal, which changes, or should 
change, the whole of his remaining life. He ought to be purified 
and transformed; he should leave the church with greater 
capacities for good, and invested with powers that should give a 
colouring to every look and make themselves felt in every action. 
The more thoroughly the deacon realises this the better, and the 
regret which many people feel is that the clergy do not more often 
comprehend the solemn and awful character of the responsibilities 
which some of them so lightly assume. The clergyman should be 
in the van of every philanthropic movement, and in the thick of 
the fight against injustice and evil of every description. ‘Therefore 
against all unjust privilege, against all social arrangements that 
make the prosperity of one man incompatible with that of another, 
the Christian is bound by his humanity to watch and protest’’; and 
if the Christian, how much more the clergyman? For the young 
clergyman life should be a perpetual contest with the powers of 
evil, but not by flying from the world. The seclusion of the cloister 
does not exempt from worldly temptation, and human ambition 
does not slumber there. In the forefront of the battle he should 
boldly stand. ‘I pray not,” said the Master, “that Thou 
shouldest take them out of the world, but that Thou shouldest 
keep them from the evil,” and Archbishop Trench beautifully ex- 
pressed the same truth: ‘‘ Man is not to be perfected by exemption 
from temptation, but rather by victory in temptation; and the 
only temperance which has any value at all, which indeed deserves 
the name, is one which has its source not in the scanty supply but 
in the strong self-restraint.” 

To return from this long but important digression to the thread 
of the argument. Although certainty is unattainable, there does 
not seem to be any precedent for the creation of a large body of 
secular deacons—that is of men devoting themselves on week days 
to the work of a secular profession—this want of precedent ought 
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not to be an insuperable barrier, provided the innovation promised 
to be attended with benefit to society at large and to the church in 
particular ; but the improbability of any such benefit gives greater 
weight to the objection, which the want of precedent raises. 
Another innovation I must glance at is the order of permanent 
deacons. At Advent, 1887, Bishop Maclagan ordained, at Lich- 
field, a Mr. John Andrews, headmaster of the High School for 
Boys at Shrewsbury, as a “permanent deacon.” It was at the 
time reported that Mr. Andrews was the first representative of the 
class, though it subsequently turned out that this was incorrect, 
and Bishop Maclagan who was at first said to be the third 
bishop who had ordained such candidates in England has since 
been shown to be the eighth. Mr. Andrews is called a ‘ perma- 
nent deacon,” because he is never to be admitted a priest. He 
was licensed, in due course, to assist the Rev. E. de V. Bryans, 
Vicar of the Abbey Church, Shrewsbury, and one of the bishop’s 
chaplains. The chief duty of the members of the new body of 
secular and permanent deacons will be to assist priests in ad- 
ministering the Holy Communion, and, when licensed by the 
bishop, to preach; and they will be ineligible for preferment. 
Instances, as everyone knows, are on record of deacons who 
determined never to take priests’ orders. Nicholas Ferrers, the 
friend of George Herbert and of Charles I., took deacon’s orders 
and never proceeded farther. His object was the better to 
minister to his large household at Little Gidding and to repeat the 
daily office in the church there. Archdeacon Farrar is reported in 
a recent speech to have said that the notion that in the early ages 
there was an indiscriminate permission to deacons to continue 
secular callings was entirely mistaken, and that, as far as he had 
examined the subject, he was convinced that it was exceptional in 
the early ages to permit a deacon to combine secular with sacred 
employment. Dr. Farrar’s lightest word commands respectful 
attention, and he is certainly right. The union of sacred and 
secular callings was rare, though cases were undoubtedly to be met 
with. St. Patrick mentions in his Confession that his father, 
Calpornius, in the middle of the fourth century was a deacon, 
and had a small farm close to the place where he was 
taken prisoner. In this union of farming with the office of 
deacon, I fail to see that he differed greatly from many of 
the country clergy, who, very wisely and naturally, farm their 
glebe as well as attend to their more properly sacred duties. But 
in St. Patrick’s letter to Caroticus, the Welsh chief, Calpornius is 
also said to have been a-Decurio—a strange position, truly, for 
a deacon. In Professor Stokes’s lectures on the Celtic Church 
it is mentioned, at page 41, that the union of spiritual with 
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secular offices was by no means uncommon during the earlier ages 
of the Church, and he gives the case of a priest who was also a 
farmer and a merchant; and he quotes an inscription on the walls 
of Agsos, in Asia Minor, to the effect that the city walls had been 
restored by Helladius, presbyter and chief magistrate. In the 
Roman Catholic Church the clergy form a distinct class, a caste 
apart, and owe much of their prestige and influence to that very 
circumstance; even the reader, the clerk, and the sub-deacon of 
the ancient Church were in orders, though of inferior importance 
to the priest and the deacon. So, to some extent, do the clergy of 
the Established Church form a caste. However defective the pre- 
vious training, imperfect the general education, narrow the fortune, 
humble the birth, and unfavourable the surroundings, the newly- 
ordained deacon is accepted as a clergyman, set for ever apart from 
the world; and the absence of engrossing worldly ties, and of business 
connections and distractions intensifies that character, and invests 
it with great significance. It shows consummate wisdom on the 
part of the Church to make much of the distinction between the 
clergy and the laity, especially in these days, when the good educa- 
tion and perfect culture of many of the laity deprive the clergy of 
the prestige once obtained by a very moderate standard of attain- 
ments. But would gentlemen ordained at sixty for special work, or 
who on week-days were to all intents and purposes laymen but 
on Sundays were clerics, be received by their clerical brethren as 
equals; and would they be invested with equal authority; and 
would not the public regard them as nondescripts? The case of 
Wesleyan and other Dissenting local preachers is hardly parallel. 
The clergyman is presumably a gentleman, sometimes a very shady 
one, still a gentleman, claiming equality with the most influential 
classes, and looking down—sometimes with ill-disguised contempt 
—on many persons his equals in position and attainments. But 
the local preacher only requires to show some slight superiority 
over the humblest grades. Among dwarfs a man five feet high is 
a giant, though too small to be seen by one of six-foot four, and a 
local preacher in a village meeting-house is a great man; his 
facility in expounding a text, and hia copiousness of language, the 
more copious the greater his ignorance, ensure him an envied 
pre-eminence. Most village church congregations have a score of 
regular attendants superior to local preachers, while a large church 
of the best description may every Sunday contain hundreds of 
persons superior in consideration and culture to the ordinary run 
of ordained Dissenting ministers. To see a man on week-days 
engaged in the severe competition of professional or commercial 
life donning a surplice on Sunday, and officiating as a clergyman, 
would degrade the office without helping the Church. Moreover, 
VOL. XIV. 4, 
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in that keen competition and embittered strife many things, not 
necessarily bad in themselves, are done, and are allowed to be done, 
that would militate seriously against the usefulness of the cleric’s 
Sunday ministrations. We are getting to think it better that a 
clergyman should not be a magistrate, hunt, play at cards, shoot, 
and frequent the theatre ; and these are trifling matters compared 
with the well-grounded accusations which would often be hurled 
against lawyers by their clients, and by dissatisfied patients against 
club and hospital doctors; while as for the estimation in which 
business men commonly hold one another, let any rival speak. The 
more jealously the clergy are guarded from the competition of pro- 
fessional and commercial life, the more religiously they abstain 
from worldly amusements and frivolities, the better for them, and 
the higher the esteem in which they will be held. Granting, 
moreover, that ordination was seldom extended to men in actual 
business life but reserved for persons of independent means, or 
for those who had retired from the worries of professional and 
commercial careers, other most important difficulties present them- 
selves. In the motion before the Lower House of Convocation on 
Tuesday, February 28th, 1888, it was distinctly stated that such 
candidates for ordination must be thoroughly examined, and must 
possess a competent knowledge of Holy Scripture, of the Book of 
Common Prayer, and of Theology in general ; and in another reso- 
lution, some time before, it was stipulated that the examinations 
commonly demanded of intending clergymen should be passed by 
them. Would this mean that candidates would have to pass an 
examination equal to that now imposed by the Bishop of London, 
and which his lordship considers would take a well-educated pro- 
fessional man two or three years to prepare for—at least, that 
occurs in a letter from his secretary which I once read—or would 
it only signify a modified and inferior examination ? If the former, 
the examination would bar the way of most candidates. Imagine 
any retired colonel, physician, barrister, or merchant, however 
good his early education had been, offering himself at fifty-two or 
fifty-four for the Bishop of London’s examination. Picture his 
want of familiarity with the classics, and estimate the time which he 
would need to get up the special subjects required. Having passed 
a fairly searching examination, and satisfied the requirements of a 
bishop, he would be on a level with half the ordinary clergy, and 
would not be satisfied—and why should he ?—with an ill-defined 
and subordinate position. He would insist upon recognition as a 
full cleric, seek to have his share of the emoluments, such as they 
are, of his new profession, and he would. lay himself out for pre- 
ferment. If, on the other hand, an inferior examination is pro- 
posed, with the inevitable formation of an entirely lower order 
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of clergy, what must happen? The fully qualified clergy would 
ridicule the attainments and depreciate the status of their new 
brethren, and the public would be taught to regard them 
as imperfectly qualified, and they would sink in general esti- 
mation ; gentlemen of position and education would hesitate to 
join their ranks, and the order would either die of inanition or be 
recruited from an inferior grade altogether, who would before 
long, under some pretext or another, commence an agitation for 
full recognition. The year before last actually saw an unsuccess- 
ful attempt on the part of the unqualified assistants of medical 
practitioners to get a recognition of their claims, and, curious to 
add, those claims were based—that is, the demand for diplomas 
without examination—on the very ground that the examinations 
now imposed were too stringent for them to pass, and because at 
their age they could not read up for them and were too old to take 
to other callings. Thus would it be in the Church, and when a few 
thousand imperfectly educated but religiously inclined persons— 
scripture and lay readers, the refuse of other callings, and I know 
not what else—had been enrolled among the secular, honorary, 
and permanent deacons, their poverty and mature years would be 
pleaded as a cogent argument for admitting them to full orders 
and privileges. These are not days when any professional body 
can permit the formation of inferior grades within it. There is 
everywhere a laudable striving for a higher level, and the bishops 
must fill up the attenuated ranks of the clergy with fully 
qualified and competent recruits, who will command general con- 
fidence, and discharge their duties with propriety and ability. 
Nothing would be gained by makeshift measures. Everyone should 
understand that a clergyman ought to be a highly educated man, 
able to hold his own in any society, and though in his case, as I 
have said above, the special professional training of the soldier, the 
barrister, the engineer, and the doctor may not be urgently called 
for, a relaxation of the examinations ordinarily imposed should not 
be often permitted. Perhaps some of the younger and more 
energetic bishops might give careful attention to applications from 
thoroughly competent men, anxious from the loftiest and purest 
motives to enter the ministry of the Church, and these applica- 
tions might be specially dealt with, arrangements being made to 
meet the varying attainments of different classes of candidates. 
But even this would call for consummate discretion ; and ordina- 
tion on such terms should be an honour, not a right, and should 
not be lavishly conceded. 

Much could be done by the clergy to render admission to their 
ranks more eagerly coveted, and so largely to augment the number 
of candidates for ordination. The great need of the Church is not 
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so much additional churches as more earnest, hard-working, devoted 
men, not filled with pride and given to self-seeking, but following in 
the steps of the Master and imitating the example of St. John the 
Baptist. A large Church demands a most costly and extensive esta- 
blishment, while it can easily supply the requirements of a vast 
population. A multiplication of churches in our great towns is most 
injudicious, totally uncalled for, and objectionable. Those ancient 
collegiate churches, which are among the chief glories of our 
favoured land, were centres of religious life, and were connected 
with vast ecclesiastical establishments. Such establishments in the 
days of a celibate priesthood were not costly; at any rate, there 
is a vast difference between four or six unmarried clerics and the 
same number hampered with wives and families, and striving to 
keep up the conventional position of the English clergy. “A 
single life doth well with churchmen,” says Bacon, “ for charity 
will hardly water the ground where it must first fill a pool.” 
Their wives and daughters hamper the clergy, distract them from 
discharging their duties, and often increase their pecuniary diffi- 
culties. Hundreds of our ancient and modern ecclesiastical 
edifices, ministering to the wants of ten, twelve, or fifteen thou- 
sand souls apiece, would be all the better for a clergy-house, where 
several clerics could live cheaply and comfortably together, the 
cost of maintenance being thereby greatly lessened. The intro- 
duction of. male attendants would free the inmates from the 
ungenerous suspicions that would attach to them had they female 
servants, suspicions of irregularity of conduct which no class so 
little merits as the clergy of the Established Church. To make 
clergy-houses practicable on a large scale, it would be necessary 
to instil into the minds of candidates for Orders that their aim 
should not be the speedy possession of a parish of their own, 
while the beneficed clergy ought on occasion to be sharply cen- 
sured by their superiors and compelled to treat their curates with 
proper kindness and generosity. Cases are frequent of vicars 
making the lives of their curates miserable and compelling them 
to resign. One such man I often see; his escapades are an inex- 
haustible topic of conversation ; and his curates succeed one another 
like scenes in a kaleidoscope. A bishop should promptly inter- 
fere, and refuse to license more temporary slaves. Could he not 
say, ‘‘ Unless you treat your curate with common courtesy I will 
not license another ?”’ ' 
Steps should also be taken to form a permanent order of 
preachers, one of the greatest needs of the day, to be attached to 
large churches, and more. especially under the control of the 
bishops ; curates who might, in recognition of their special func- 
tions, be styled licensed preachers, and who should receive larger 
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stipends, and be relieved from many of the distracting details of 
clerical life. To pay these men, a special fund should be formed, 
but in raising that fund serious difficulties would probably arise. 
These preaching curates should be capable speakers and well paid, 
were that practicable; and they should hold their appointments 
for three or four years at least. Hundreds of competent men 
would gladly fill such posts, and besides doing good work would 
supply a great need, while the eager competition for benefices 
would be relieved. Many an able man, appointed by the bishop 
special preacher at an important church for five years, and during 
that time only removable by the bishop, and receiving £300, and, 
in some cases, where the funds were forthcoming, even £400 or 
£500—not a very large stipend after all—would prefer the more 
responsible sphere as a preacher, to a living of £150 in a remote 
country village, though in the latter case he would be entirely 
his own master and have the prestige of being a beneficed clergy- 
man. 

The position of a country clergyman still confers many coveted 
privileges, and will probably long continue to doso; aclerical friend 
rates it as being socially worth £300 or £400 a year. He is, with 
some qualifications, right. A well-educated, amiable man, holding 
an eligible living, gains immensely from his clerical position ; but 
it must not be forgotten that that position makes serious inroads 
on his resources, and to a poor man an important cure in town or 
country is generally worthless. To put a penniless man, or one 
with hardly any resources beyond his meagre stipend, in such a 
parish would be a mockery; he could not keep up his position, 
and so far from gaining consideration would barely hold his own 
among the most obscure persons in the place. But with some 
exceptions it is not the wealthy who have the most zeal and reflect 
the greatest honour on the Church. We have enough of this class 
and to spare. It is the frequency with which we find representa- 
tives of this class—not objectionable because they are wealthy, 
but because they pride themselves on their wealth and presume 
upon it and on their clerical status—that the Church is so weak ? 
And yet it cannot be denied that there is something in the tone of 
the services, or in the manner of the clergy, which repels the 
working classes, more particularly in country villages. Is it the 
lack of sympathy, the inability to hold out the hand of friendship, 
or the pomp and pride of the rectorial position? I must confess 
I am startled, in the discharge of my professional duties, to notice 
how, little the poor, as a body, like the clergy, and how much 
greater is their respect and affection for the local preacher and the 
Wesleyan minister. Could not the clergy imitate the best points in 
the method of the Salvation Army in the right place and at the 
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right time, though with incomparably greater refinement and 
reverence? I know persons, calling themselves members of the 
Established Church, who hardly attend one of her services in six 
weeks, but, as soon as the Salvation Army holds regular meetings 
in the neighbourhood, do not miss one of the latter in as many 
months. Why is this? The hearty singing, the earnestness, 
the diction on a level with but not above the comprehension of the 
hearers, the fervid excitement if you will? To find twelve people 
in church in a rural parish of 990 people startles one. At the 
same time the lower-class clergy, those drawn from the humbler 
walks of life, are not general favourites; they ape their superiors, 
and do not, according to my observation, get hold of the masses in 
any greater degree. The ideal clergyman should be well born, 
with some private means, good abilities and sound health, he 
should be highly educated and thoroughly capable, the friend of 
rich and poor, and he should regard himself as the servant of all. 

Another serious difficulty in the way of a permanent, unpaid 
diaconate must now be discussed, and it applies with especial force 
to small towns and to country districts. What would happen in 
the many cases in which the deacon failed to get on with his vicar, 
and found it inexpedient to continue giving gratuitous services ? 
And it must not be forgotten that, in places with only two or three 
churches, a difficulty that would often be insuperable would arise 
in finding other spheres of labour. Men of means would be less 
likely to submit to fractious interference than stipendiary curates 
on the ordinary footing, and would more quickly take offence. In 
consequence honorary curacies would be thrown up on little pro- 
vocation, and the honorary deacon would not always submit to the 
expense and inconvenience of a move to another district. Gentle- 
men in affluent circumstances attached to their locality would not 
move, and when they had given up one curacy might not easily be 

induced to take a second. In the metropolis and in large towns 
_ this would not apply to the same extent, though the frequency with 
which stipendiary curates have to change their quarters, and the 
difficulty of finding openings when and where they are wanted, 
are well known in clerical circles. 

But would not the competition of unpaid deacons, supposing the 
scheme could be worked on a large scale, and unless it could it 
it would not meet the present emergency, be serious to the large 
body of curates to whom their stipends, small though they are, 
are important, possibly their whole livelihood? Would not the 
beneficed clergy be tempted to fall back on unpaid deacons 
rather than support their present paid helpers, and as a result 
much of the advance of late years in increasing the stipends of the 
assistant clergy would be neutralized, and stipends would fall, and 
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in many cases dwindle away to nothing. The scheme is so crude, 
so impracticable, that it is hardly worth discussing all the objections 
to it. There is not the smallest chance of its being worked, and 
what from the real objections to it, and the very natural hostility 
to the creation of a semi-professional or inferior class, and the re- 
pugnance which some of the ablest of the bishops would feel to 
support it, it could hardly get beyond the first stage of free dis- 
cussion, and the freer that discussion the more serious would the 
obstacles to it appear. 

It is, nevertheless, a reproach to the age that the ranks of the 
clergy should ever be in want of competent recruits. Well-to-do 
men abound, independent of any addition from professional sources 
to their incomes. The clerical life is delightful, and the longing to 
do good should be a sufficient inducement to attract thousands. 
Then there is the benefit accruing to oneself of a clerical life. A 
clergy house in a pleasant town should be crowded with excellent 
and accomplished men, delighting in their surroundings. The 
social amenities, the constant round of church duties, the oppor- 
tunities for agreeable intercourse with their fellows, and the calm, 
refreshing moral atmosphere, should make such a life peculiarly 
enviable. The immunity from the cares and distractions of 
married life should count for something. ‘No soul can preserve 
the bloom and delicacy of its existence without lonely musing and 
silent prayer, and the greatness of this necessity is in proportion 
to the greatness of the soul. There were many times during Our 
Lord’s ministry, when even from the loneliness of desert places He 
dismissed His most faithful and most beloved that He might be 
yet more alone.” A clergy house, characterized by plain living 
and high thinking might afford shelter to many a soul yearning for 
seclusion and repose, and yet not wishing to retire from the world, 
and bury itself in lonely places or in the narrowing atmosphere of 
the cloister. I hope to see the day when we shall have hundreds 
of clergy houses in our great centres of population filled with a 
celibate clergy, highly educated, decently born, and with moderate 
private means, who have taken to the clerical life from a passionate 
love of it and for their own soul’s good; not disappointed hermits, 
or ambitious upstarts, but gentlemen and Christians in the loftiest 
sense of the word. Surely in this way we might satisfy the re- 
quirements of the Church and check the growing resort to illiterate 
Christians eager for ordination, and make impossible the influx of 
honorary rich deacons of advanced years, with formed habits and 
many cares, and of secular deacons who on week days would be 
engrossed by other duties, and who would seldom command the 
confidence of their flock. 


A. J. H. Crespt. 


ORCHIDS AND HYBRIDIZING. 


In the very first place, I declare that this is no scientific article. 
It is addressed to the thousands of men and women in this realm 
who tend a little group of orchids lovingly, and mark the wonders 
of their structure with as much bewilderment as interest. They 
read of hybridization, they see the result in costly specimens, they 
get books, they study papers on the subject. But the deeper their 
research commonly, the more they become convinced that these 
mysteries lie beyond their attainment. I am not aware of any 
treatise which makes a. serious effort to teach the uninitiated. 
Putting technical expressions on one side—though that obstacle is 
grave enough—there is not one of those which have come under 
my notice that does not take the mechanical preliminaries for 
granted. All are written by experts for experts. My purpose is 
contrary. I wish to show how it is done so clearly that a child, or 
the dullest gardener, may be able to perform the operations—so 
very easy when you know how to set to work. 

After a single lesson, in the genus Cypripedium alone, a young 
lady of my household amused herself by concerting the most 
incredible alliances—Dendrobium with Odontoglossum, Epidendrum 
with Oncidiuwm, Oncidium with Odontoglossum, and so forth. It is 
unnecessary to add that in every case the seed vessel swelled ; that 
matter will be referred to presently. I mention the incident only 
to show how simple are these processes if the key be grasped. 

Amateur hybridizers of an audacious class are wanted because, 
hitherto, operators have kept so much to the beaten paths. The 
names of Veitch, and Dominy, and Seden, will endure when those 
of great savants are forgotten; but they have been obliged by cir- - 
cumstances to concentrate their zeal upon experiments that pay. 
Fantastic crosses mean, in all probability, a waste of time, space, 
and materials; in fact, it is not until recent years that such 
attempts could be regarded as serious. So much the more credit- - 
able, therefore, are Messrs. Veitch’s exertions in that line. 

But it seems likely to me that when hybridizing becomes a 
general pursuit with those who grow orchids—and the time ap- 
proaches fast—a very strange revolution may follow. It will 
appear, as I think, that the enormous list of pure species—even 
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genera—recognized at this date may be thinned in a surprising 
fashion. Then Sir Joseph Hooker will receive the full meed of 
honour due to his foresight and his conscientious obstinacy. When 
‘Cattelya Mossie was introduced, the second of that great genus, 
he resolutely refused to admit it as a species distinct from C. labiata, 
which was already known. Vainly they pointed out the striking 
differences in appearance which seem to separate the two; Sir 
Joseph replied, in effect, that those are considerations for the florist 
which anatomy cannot recognize. I believe—timidly, as becomes 
the unscientific—that many distinctions which anatomy does 
recognize at present as essential to a true species will be proved, 
in the future, to result from promiscuous hybridization through 
sons of time. “ Proved,” perhaps, is a word too strong, since 
human life is short; but such a mass of evidence will be collected 
that reasonable men can entertain no doubt. For practical pur- 
poses, of course, the species will be retained, but we shall know it 
to be a hybrid—the offspring, perhaps, of hybrids innumerable. 

I incline more and more to think that even genera may be dis- 
turbed in a surprising fashion, and I know that some great autho- 
rities agree with me outright, though they are unprepared to 
commit themselves at present. A very few years ago this sugges- 
tion would have been absurd, in the sense that it wanted facts in 
support. As our ancestors made it an article of faith that to 
fertilize an orchid was impossible for man, so we imagined until 
lately that genera would not mingle. But this belief grows un- 
steady. Though bi-generic crosses have not been much favoured, 
as offering little prospect of success, such results have been 
obtained already that the field of speculation lies open to irrespon- 
sible persons like myself. When Cattleya has been allied with 
Sophronitis, Odontoglossum with Zygopetalum, Chysis with Acanthe- 
phippium, Celogene with Calanthe, one may credit almost any- 
thing. What should be stated on the other side will appear 
presently. 

How many hybrids have we now, established, and passing from 
hand to hand as freely as natural species? There is no conve- 
nient record ; but in the trade list of a French dealer those he is 
prepared to supply are set apart with Gallic precision. They 
number 416, and it must be borne in mind that these amazing 
results have been effected in one generation. Dean Herbert’s 
achievements sixty years ago were-not chronicled, and it is certain 
that none of the results survive. Mr. Sander of St. Albans pre- 
serves an interesting relic, the only one as yet connected with the 
science of orchidology. This is Cattleya hybrida, the first of its 
numerous class, raised by Mr. Harris of Exeter, or by Mr. Dominy 
at his suggestion, to the stupefaction of our grandfathers. Mr. 
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Harris will ever be remembered as the gentleman who showed 
Mr. Veitch’s agent how orchids are fertilised, and started him on 
his career. This plant was lost for years, but Mr. Sander found it 
by chance in the collection of Dr. Janisch at Hamburg, and he 
keeps it as a curiosity, for in itself the object has no value. But 
this is a digression. 

Mr. Dominy began serious work in 1853, and for a long while 
afterwards he had a monopoly of the business, working for his 
energetic employer. It is but thirty-five years, therefore, since 
experiments commenced, in which time hundreds and thousands 
of hybrids have been added to our list of flowers; but—this is 
my point—Nature has been busy at the same task for unknown 
ages, and who.can measure the fruits of her industry? I do not 
offer this remark as an argument; our observations are too few as 
yet. If may well be urged that if Nature had been thus active, the 
‘natural hybrids’ which can be recognized would be much more 
numerous than they are. Many of the largest genera show very 
few, as Cattleya, Lelia, Dendrobe. But is it impossible that the 
explanation appears to fail only because we cannot yet push it far 
enough ? When the hybridizer causes by force a fruitful union 
betwixt two genera, he seems to triumph over a botanical law. 
But suppose the genera themselves are artificial, only links in a 
grand chain which Nature has forged slowly, patiently, with many 
a break and many a failure, since the world began? She would 
finish her work bit by bit, and at every stage the new variety may 
have united with others in endless succession. Few natural 
hybrids can be identified among Cattleyas, for instance. But sup- 
pose Cattleyas are all hybrids, the result of promiscuous intercourse 
among genera during cycles of time—suppose, that is, the genus 
itself sprang from parents widely diverse, crossing, returning, inter- 
crossing from age to age? Suppose that we behold, in this nine- 
teenth century, a mere epoch, or stage, in the ceaseless revolution 
of orchid life? Only an ‘‘ enthusiastic amateur ”’ could dare talk 
in this way. It would, in truth, be very futile speculation if ex- 
periments already successful did not offer a chance of proof one 
day, and others, hourly ripening, did not summon us to think. 

I may cite, with the utmost brevity, two or three facts, which— 
to me unscientific—appear inexplicable, unless species of orchid 
were developed on the spot; or the theory of special local creations 
be admitted. Oncidiwm cucullatum flourishes in a certain limited 
area of Peru, of Ecuador, of Columbia, and of Venezuela. It is not 
found in the enormous spaces between, nor.are any Oncidiums 
which might be accepted as its immediate parents. Can we sup- 
pose that the winds or the birds carried it over mountain ranges and 
broad rivers more than two thousand miles, in four several direc- 
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tions, to establish it upon a narrow tract? It is a question of 
faith ; but, for my own part, I could as soon believe that xsthetic 
_ emigrants took it with them. But even winds and birds could not 
bear the seed of Dendrobiwm heterocarpum from Ceylon to Bhamo, 
and from Bhamo to Luzon in the Phillipines; at least, I am utterly 
unable to credit it. If these plants were identical, or nearly, in 
their different habitats, the case would be less significant. But 
the D. heterocarpum of Ceylon has a long, thin pseudo-bulb, with 
bright yellow flowers; that of Bhamo is short and thick, with paler 
colouring ; that of Luzon is no less than three feet high, exagge- 
rating the stature of its most distant relative while showing the 
colour of its nearest ;—but all, absolutely, the same botanic plant. 
As early as the first introduction of the Phalenopsis, again, rumours 
of a scarlet species circulated, which became somewhat of a 
standing joke as years went by, and the character of the genus was 
recognized. More than a generation passed, but in 1885 Mr. 
Sander received Phalenopsis Lawrenceana from Mindanao, to his 
huge surprise, probably. This superb flower is deep red, not 
scarlet, but doubtless it is the one reported long ago. How did it 
gain that extraordinary hue? Orchids are not influenced by soil, 
and if climate has produced it there must be elements so strange 
and so powerful in the air of Mindanao that it seems curious they 
have not been observed. 

Authorities admit now, I believe, that a very great proportion of 
our Odontoglossums are natural hybrids ; so many can be identified 
beyond the chance of error that the field for speculation has scarcely 
bounds. And it must be observed that we cannot trace pedigree 
beyond the parents as yet, saving a very, very fewcases. But unions 
have been contracting during cycles of time; doubtless, from the 
laws of things the orchid is latest born of Nature’s children in the 
world of flora, but mighty venerable by this time, nevertheless. 
We can identify the mixed offspring of O. crispum Alexandre, 
paired with O. gloriosum, with O. luteopurpureum, with O. Lindley- 
anum ; these parents dwell side by side, and they could not fail to 
mingle. We can already trace with assurance a few double crosses, 
as O. Apiatum, the result of an alliance between O. crispum Alex- 
andre and O. Ruckerianum, which latter is a hybrid of the former 
with O. gloriosum. When we observe O. Roezlii upon the bank of the 
river Couca and O. vexillarium on the higher ground, whilst O. 
vexillarium superbum lives between, we may confidently attribute its 
peculiarity of a broad dark blotch upon the lip to the influence of 
O. Roezlii. So, taking station at Manaos upon the Amazons, we 
find, to eastward, Cattleya superba, to westward C. Eldorado, and 
in the midst C. Brymeriana, which, it is safe to assume, represents 
the union of the two; for that matter, the theory will very soon be 
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tested, for M. Alfred Bleu has ‘‘ made the cross ”’ of C. superba and 
C. Eldorado, and its flower is expected with no little interest. 

These cases, and many more, are palpable. We see a variety 
in the making at this date. A thousand years hence, or ten 
thousand, by more distant alliances, by a change of conditions, the 
variety may well have developed into a species, or, by marriage 
excursions yet wider, it may have founded a genus. 

A very few remarks upon the other side, and I reach my proper 
theme. Large groups of species refuse to intermarry with their 
nearest kindred, even plants which seem identical in the botanist’s 
point of view. Thus, nearly all the Cattleyas will breed, not only 
among themselves, but also with the Brazilian Lelias; they 
decline an alliance with their Mexican kindred, however, excepting 
the case of Lelia anceps. One may say, in truth, that the exception 
proves the rule here, if that rule be eccentricity, for it baffles 
conjecture. Cypripediums, again, are the easiest and safest of all 
orchids to hybridize, but the East Indian and American species 
are most reluctant to mingle. In fact, it is commonly said that 
they refuse all temptation, but Mr. Veitch has obtained a few 
seedlings after experiments innumerable. Their behaviour is ex- 
traordinary nevertheless. They are now sixteen years old, mag- 
nificent plants, but in vain does he look for flower; it would seem 
that this is a true mule, and sterile. Again, the capsules secured 
from very many bi-generic crosses have proved, time after time, to 
contain not a single seed. In other cases the seed was excellent 
to all appearance, but it has resolutely refused to germinate. And 
further, certain bi-generic seedlings have utterly ignored the 
parent. Zygopetalum Mackayi has been crossed by Mr. Veitch, 
Mr. Cookson, and others, doubtless, with various Odontoglossums, 
but the flower has always turned out Zygopetalum Mackayi 
pure and simple—which becomes the more unaccountable the 
more one thinks of it. 

' I have named Mr. Cookson several times ; in fact, to discourse of 
hybridization for amateurs without reference to his astonishing 
‘‘record’’ would be grotesque. One Sunday afternoon, seven 
years ago, he amused himself with investigating the structure of 
a few Cypripeds, after reading Darwin’s book; and he impregnated 
them. To his astonishment the seed vessel began to swell, and so 
did Mr. Cookson’s enthusiasm simultaneously. He did not yet 
know, and, happily, these experiments gave him no reason to 
suspect, that pseudo-fertilization can be produced, actually, by 
anything. So intensely susceptible is the stigmatic surface in the 


orchid that a touch excites it furiously. Upon the irritation 


caused by a bit of leaf, it will go sometimes through all the visible 
processes of fecundation, the ovary will swell, and ripen, and in 
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due time burst, with every appearance of fertility ; but, of course, 
there is no seed. Beginners, therefore, must not be too sanguine 
when their bold attempts promise well. 

From that day Mr. Cookson gave his leisure to hybridization 
“ with such results as, in short, are known to everybody who takes 
an interest in orchids. Failures in abundance he had at first, 
but the proportion has grown less and less until, at this moment, 
he confidently looks for success in 75 per cent. of his attempts; 
but this does not apply to bi-generic crosses, which hitherto have 
not engaged his attention much. Beginning with Cypripedium, 
he has now 53 hybrids—very many plants of each—produced from 
104 capsules sown. Of Calanthe, 13 hybrids from 16 capsules ; 
of Dendrobium, 15 hybrids from 17 capsules; of Masdevallia, 
1 hybrid from 5 capsules; of Odontoglossum, none from 2 cap- 
sules; of Phajus, 1 from 1 capsule; of Vanda, none from 1 
capsule; of bi-generic, 1 from 9 capsules. There may be another 
indeed, but the issue of an alliance so startling, and produced 
under circumstances so dubious, that Mr. Cookson will not own 
it until he sees the flower. 

It does not fall within the scope of my article to analyse this 
extraordinary list, but even savants will be interested to hear a 
few of the most remarkable crosses therein, for it is not published. 
I cite the following haphazard : 


Phajus Wallichii x Phajus tuberculosus. 
Cattleya Mendellii x Lelia purpurata. 
Lelia prestans x Cattleya Dowiana. 
Cattleya Trianz x Lelia harpophylla. 

se Percivalliana x ” 

” Lawrenceana x Cattleya Mossi. 

i Gigas x »  Gaskelliana. 
Cattleya crispa x - - 
Cypripedium Stonei x Cypripedium niveum. 

x m x pes Godefroye. 

i * x ~ Spicerianum. 

os Sanderianum x m Veitchii. 
Dendrobium nobile nobilius x Dendrobium Falconerii. 

‘ie - x », nobile Cooksonianum. 

vi Wardianum x » \aureum. 

” ” x »  Linawianum. 

luteolum x » nobile nobilius. 
Masdevallia Tovarensis x Masdevallia bella. 


Of these, and so many more, Mr. Cookson has at this moment 
15,000 plants. Since my object is to rouse the attention of ama- 
teurs, that they may go and do likewise, I may refer lightly to a 
consideration which would be out of place under other circum- 
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stances. Professional growers of orchids are fond of speculating how 
much the Wylam collection would realise if judiciously put on the 
market. I shall not mention the estimates I have heard; it is 
enough to say they reach many, many thousands of pounds; 
that the difference between the highest and the lowest represents 
a handsome fortune. And this great sum has been earned by 
i brains alone, without increase of expenditure, by boldness of ini- 
tiative, thought, care, and patience; without special knowledge 
also, at the beginning, for seven years ago Mr. Cookson had no 
more acquaintance with orchids than is possessed by every gentle- 
man who takes an interest in flowers, while his gardener in the 
H | early time was both ignorant and prejudiced. This should en- 
courage enterprise, I think—the revelation of means to earn great 
wealth in a delightful employment. But amateurs must be quick. 
Almost every professional grower of orchids is preparing to enter 
the field. They, however, must needs give the most of their 
I | attention to such crosses as may be confidently expected to catch 
the public fancy. I advise my readers to be daring, even de- 
sperate. It is satisfactory to learn that Mr. Cookson intends to 
make a study of bi-generic hybridization henceforward. 

The common motive for crossing orchids is that, of course, 
which urges the florist in other realms of botany. He seeks to 
combine tints, forms, varied peculiarities, in a new shape. Orchids 
lend themselves to experiment with singular freedom, within cer- 
tain limits, and their array of colours seems to invite our inter- 
ference. Taking species and genera all round, yellow dominates, 
owing to its prevalence in the great family of Oncidiwm; purples 
| and mauves stand next by reason of their supremacy among the 
Cattleyas. Green follows decidedly, if we admit the whole group 
of Epidendrums, the great majority. of which are not beautiful 
however. Crimson, in a thousand shades, is frequent; pure white 
a little rare, orange much rarer ; scarlet very uncommon, and blue 
almost unknown, though supremely lovely in the few instances 
that occur. Thus the temptation to hybridize with the object of 
exchanging colours is peculiarly strong. 

It becomes yet stronger by reason of the delightful uncertainty 
which attends one’s efforts. So far as I have heard or read, no one 
has yet been able to offer a suggestion of any law which decides 
the result of combination. In a general way, both parents will be 
represented in the offspring, but how, to what degree either will 
dominate, in what parts, colours, or fashions a hybrid will show 
its mixed lineage, the experienced refuse to conjecture, saving 
certain easy classes. After choosing parents thoughtfully, with a 
clear perception of the aim ‘in view, one must “ go it blind.” 
Very often the precise effect desired appears in due time; very 
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often something unlooked for turns up; but nearly always the 
result is beautiful, whether or no it serve the operator’s purpose. 
Besides effect, however, there is an utility in hybridization which 
relates to culture. Thus, for example, the lovely Cypripedium 
Farrieanum, from Bhootan, is so difficult to grow that few dealers 
keep it in their stock; by crossing it with Cyp. barbatum, from 
Mount Ophir, a rough-and-ready cool species, we get Cyp. 
vexillarium, which takes after the latter in constitution while 
retaining much of the beauty of the former. Or again, Cypripe- 
dium Sanderianum, from the Malay Archipelago, needs such 
swampy heat as few even of its fellows appreciate; it has been 
crossed with Cyp. insigne, which will flourish anywhere, and 
though the seedlings have not yet bloomed, there is no reasonable 
doubt that they will prove as useful and beautiful as in the other 
case. Cypripedium insigne, of the fine varieties, has been em- 
ployed in a multitude of such instances. There is the striking 
Cyp. hirsutissimum, with sepals of a nameless green, shaded 
yellow, studded with spicule, exquisitely frilled, and tipped, by a 
contrast almost startling, with pale purple. It is very ‘‘hot” in 
the first place, and, in the second, its appearance would be still 
more effective if some white could be introduced ; present it to 
Cyp. niveum and confidently expect that the progeny will bear 
cooler treatment, whilst their ‘‘ dorsal sepal” will be blanched. 
So the charming Masdevallia Tovarensis, warm, white and lowly, 
will take to itself the qualities, in combination, of Mas. bella, tall, 
cool, and highly coloured red and yellow, as Mr. Cookson has 
proved; so Phalenopsis Wightii, delicate of growth and small of 
flower, will become strong and generous by union with Phal. 
grandiflora without losing its dainty tones. 

And now for the actual process by which these most desirable 
results, and ten thousand others, may be obtained. I shall not 
speak upon my own authority, which the universe has no reason 
to trust. Let us observe the methods of Mr. Godseff, who 
performs this duty in the great establishment of Mr. Sander at 
St. Albans. 

Remark, in the first place, the low, unshaded range of houses 
devoted to hybridization, a contrast to those lofty structures, a 
hundred yards long or more, on the hill side, where plants merely 
flourish and bloom. Their span roofs one may almost touch with 
the hand, and their glass is always newly cleaned. The first and 
last demand of the hybridizer is light—light—eternally light. 
Want of it stands at the bottom of all his disappointments, 
perhaps. The very great majority of orchids, such as I refer to, 
have their home in the tropics; even the “cool’’ Odontoglots and 
Masdevallias owe that quality to their mountaineering habit, not 
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to latitude. They live so near the equator that sunshine descends 
almost perpendicularly—and the sun shines for more than half the 
year. But in this happy isle of ours, upon the very brightest day 
of midsummer, its rays fall at an angle of 28°, declining con- 
stantly until, at mid-winter, they struggle through the fogs with 
an inclination of 75°. The reader may work out this proportion 
for himself, but he must add to his reckoning the thickness of our 
atmosphere at its best, and the awful number of cloudy days. We 
cannot spare one particle of light. The ripening seed must stand 
close beneath the glass, and however fierce the sunshine no blind 
may be interposed. It is likely that the mother-plant will be 
burnt up, quite certain that it will be much injured. The 
“Cesarean operation” is an everyday occurrence in the birth of 
young orchids. 

This house is devoted to the hybridizing of Cypripediwms; I 
choose that genus for our demonstration, because, as has been 
said, a young lady mastered all the eccentricities of structure in 
Dendrobes, Oncidiums, Odontoglots, Epidendrums, and I know not 
how many more, after a single lesson therein. The leaves are 
green and smooth as yet, with many a fantastic bloom, and many 
an ovary that has just begun to swell, rising amidst the verdure. 
Each flower spike which has been crossed carries its neat label, 
registering the father’s name, and the date of union. 

Mr. Godseff takes the two first virgin blooms to hand : Cypripedium 
Sanderianum, and Cypripedium Godefroye, as it chances. Let us 
cut off the lip, in order to see more clearly. Looking down now upon 
the flower, we mark two wings, the petals, which stood on either 
side of the vanished lip. From the junction of these wings issues 
a round stalk, about one quarter of an inch long, and slightly 
hairy, called the “column.” It widens out -at the tip, forming a 
pretty table, rather more than one-third of an inch long and wide. 
This table serves no purpose in our inquiry ; it obstructs the view, 
and we will remove it; but the reader understands, of course, that 
these amputatioms cannot be performed when business is intended. 
Now—the table snipped off—we see those practical parts of the 
flower that interest us. Beneath its protection, the column divides 
into three knobbly excrescences, the central plain, those on either 
side of it curling back and down, each bearing at its extremity a 
pad, the size of a small pin’s head, outlined distinctly with a brown 
colour. It is quite impossible to mistake these things; equally 
impossible, I hope, to misunderstand my description. The pads 
are the male, the active organs. 

But the column does not finish here. It trends downward, 
behind and below the pads, and widens out, with an exquisitely 
graceful curve, into a disc one quarter of an inch broad. This is 
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the female, the receptive part; but here we see the pecu- 
liarity of orchid structure. For the upper surface of the disc is 
not susceptible; it is the under surface which must be impregnated, 
though the imagination cannot conceive a mere accident which 
would throw those fertilizing pads upon their destined receptacle. 
They are loosely attached and adhesive, when separated, to a 
degree actually astonishing, as is the disc itself; but if it were 
possible to displace them by shaking, they could never fall where 
they ought. Some outside impulse is needed to bring the parts 
together. In their native home insects perform that service. 
Here we may take the first implement at hand, a knife, a bit of 
stick, a pencil. We remove the pads, which yield at a touch, and 
cling to the object. We lay them one by one on the receptive dise, 
where they seem to melt into the surface—and the trick is done. 
Write out your label—Cyp. Sanderianum + Cyp. Godefroye, 
Godseff. Add the date, and leave nature to her work. 

She does not linger. One may almost say that the disc begins 
to swell instantly. That part which we term the column is the 
termination of the seed purse, the ovary, which occupies an inch, 
or two, or three, of the stalk, behind the flower. In a very few 
days its thickening becomes perceptible. The unimpregnated 
bloom falls off at its appointed date, as everybody knows; but if 
fertilized it remains entire, saving the labellum, until the seed is 
ripe, perhaps half a year afterwards—but withered, of course. Very 
singular, and quite inexplicable, are the developments that arise in 
different genera, or even species, after fertilization. In the War- 
cewiczellas, for example, not the seed-purse only but the whole 
column swells. Phalenopsis Luddemanniana is specially remark- 
able. Its exquisite bars and mottlings of rose, brown, and purple 
begin to take a greenish hue forthwith. A few days later, the lip 
jerks itself off with a sudden movement, as observers declare. 
Then the sepals and petals remaining take flesh, thicken and 
thicken, while the hues fade and the green encroaches, until, 
presently, they assume the likeness of a flower, abnormal in shape 
but perfect, of dense green wax. 

This Cypripedium of ours will ripen its seed in about eight 
months, perhaps in five, perhaps in twelve. Then the capsule, 
two inches long and two-thirds of an inch diameter, will burst. Mr. 
Godseff will cut it off, open it wide, and scatter the thousands of 
seeds therein, perhaps 150,000, over pots in which orchids are 
growing. After experiments innumerable, this has been found the 
best course. The particles, no bigger than a grain of dust, begin 
to swell at once, reach the size of a mustard-seed, and in five or 
six weeks, or as many months, they put out a tiny leaf, then a tiny 
root, presently another leaf, and in four or five years we may look 
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for the hybridized flower. Long before, naturally, they have been 
established in their own pots. 

The amateur who has followed us thus far with interest, may 
inquire how long it will be before he can reasonably expect to see 
the outcome of these proceedings? I hope his enthusiasm has 
been duly stirred, for I am bound to reply that he will need 
patience. The quickest record as yet is Calanthe Alexanderii, with 
which Mr. Cookson won a first-class certificate of the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society. It flowered within three years of fertilizing. 
Dendrobiums stand first as a genus, perhaps. Plants have actually 
been “ pricked out” within two months of sowing, and they have 
bloomed within the fourth year. Phajus and Calanthe rank next 
for rapid development. Masdevallia, Chysis, and Cypripedium 
require four to five years, Lycaste seven to eight, Lelia and 
Cattleya ten to twelve. These are Mr. Veitch’s calculations in a 
rough way, but there are endless exceptions, of course. Thus his 
Lelia triophthalma flowered in its eighth season, whilst his Lelia 
caloglossa delayed till its nineteenth. Thegenus Zygopetalum, which 
plays odd tricks in hybridizing, as I have mentioned, is curious in 
this matter also. Z. mazillare crossed with Z. Mackayi demands 
five years to bloom, but vice versd nine years. There is a case 
somewhat similar, however, among Cypripeds. C. Schlimii crossed 
with C. longifoliwm flowers in four years, but vice versé in six. It 
is not to be disputed, therefore, that the hybridizer’s reward is 
rather slow in coming ; the more earnestly should he take measures 
to ensure, so far as is possible, that it be worth waiting for. 


FREDERICK Boye. 
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To say that the Quantock Period in the life of Wordsworth was, by 
virtue of certain local and personal associations, more interesting 
and suggestive than any other may raise a comparatively new 
point in literary criticism. It may sound heretical in the ears of 
those who regard Wordsworth as ‘‘sole king of rocky Cumberland,” 
delimit carefully the area of his poetic inspiration and hold that, 
outside the Lake District with its beautiful scenery there was for 
the poet no congenial abode. Yet this point is capable of proof 
both from direct statements of the poet and his friends, and 
indirectly from the evidence lying implicit in his works. Words- 
worth, more than many other poets, invites accurate biographical 
analysis. His mind, like his work, was stately and progressive ; 
and when we are on the track of his evolution, we desire to know 
the germinal as well as the terminal points of his genius. The 
idea of consecutive development is so strongly fixed that we feel 
sure that the worker has never deceived us. He has been true to 
nature and true to himself in his self-imposed vocation throughout. 
What appears late in his life we feel sure was conceived very early. 
Of all poets he is the least subject, when once fairly settled down 
to his work, to inordinate perturbations or to a vexing melancholy. 
In some authors an over-mastering passion, either of personal love or 
hate, or a sense of political injustice has been the exciting cause of 
verse. In Wordsworth we look in vain for traces of the Byronic 
maladies and the declamatory invectives of Shelley. About his 
early poems there is nothing erotic, passionate, or fantastic. His 
desire in youth was for other things, for the beautiful sounds and 
objects of Nature. The sounding cataract, he tells us in the “‘ Lines 
composed above Tintern Abbey,” haunted him like a passion; the 
tall rock and gloomy woods, with all their forms and colours, were 
‘an appetite, a feeling, and a love.”” A strange Ixionlike embrace 
of the elements, we exclaim, and very difficult for some to under- 
stand. Yet this passion will, we feel, in Wordsworth’s case produce 
something tangible and be more than an expressed instinct. The 
love for the elements will not crush out human love ; somehow or 
other, it will heighten it and give it another zest. This brooding 
over waterfalls will not end in ‘“ the pathetic fallacy,” where the 
5 * 
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poet holds a barren dialogue with Nature and converses on his 
impressions with a mute and silent mistress. No, this passion 
once felt and once enunciated, will be a lever towards attaining 
something else, a purification of the affections, and, to use Words- 
worth’s own phrase, ‘‘ a discipline and consummation of the mind.” 
The early poems and the first revelations of Wordsworth are, 
therefore, very interesting to us. Unconsciously we shall find 
that Wordsworth works back to them. In his old age, and even 
in the noon of his life, there is a tendency to travel back on a 
well-known line. The first verses he wrote during this Alfoxden 
Period are comparatively few, but they are quite enough to give 
the clue to the rest, and to prove that Wordsworth then j/irst truly 
knew his vocation and wrote with design. As years passed by he 
filled up his original scheme. This is notably the case with his 
**Sonnets to the River Duddon,” and also with the great work of 
his pen, ‘‘ The Growth of the Individual Mind.” The keynote of 
the smaller and rather less important pieces, such as ‘“‘ The Ballad 
of the Thorn,” “The Idiot Boy,” ‘“‘Simon Lee,” and others 
written in 1798-99, is heard nearly forty years afterwards (1835) in 
his prose remarks on “‘ The Poor Law Amendment Act ”’ and ‘‘ The 
Abolition of Slavery,” when he handles in prose what he had 
touched upon in verse. Apart from his position as a poet, in the 
strict and limited sense of the word, Wordsworth had continuously 
and with a continuous purpose regarded the affairs of his country 
in the spirit—to use his own phrase—“ of reflective patriotism.” 
But in our diagnosis of his character we feel that this feeling of 
patriotism had somewhere and, at some especial time, a germinal 
point and a beginning. This was synchronous with the first 
blossoming of his poetic genius. Clearly it was in the Quantock 
Period that Wordsworth, hitherto mute, expressed himself first. 
Matthew Arnold has observed that in the decade between 1798 
and 1808 almost all his really first-rate work was produced. 


_ During these years Wordsworth lived (1) at Alfoxden for two 


summers (1797-98) as a resident, (2) then in Germany as a visitor, 
and (3) at Townend at Grasmere as a resident (1799-1808). In 
the southern hills the Alfoxden residence was actually and relatively 
far more fructifying than any other period. It was not only 
remarkable for what was then composed but for what was 
suggested. 

To define more accurately this Quantock Period, it may be 
said, roughly speaking, to date from Wordsworth’s first intro- 
duction to Coleridge in 1796, and the springing up of the first 
intimacy, down to his return from Germany, 1799. The lite- 
rary work then published is chiefly comprised in the well- 
known volume of The Lyrical Ballads brought out by Cottle 
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in the autumn of 1798. We are struck with its unequal merit. 
Leaving out of consideration Coleridge’s share, we are surprised 
at the two-fold exhibition of Wordsworth’s work. It is as if in 
Wordsworth there were two heads and two hands at work. We 
find such completely different pieces as ‘‘ The Thorn,” “ Ruth,” 
“The Last of the Flock,” on the one hand, and that superb 
flower of his genius and composition on the other, ‘‘ The Lines 
composed above Tintern Abbey.” It is necessary to explain the 
almost immeasurable distance between the first three and the last 
by analysing, if possible, the poet’s intention and tracing the 
sources of inspiration at the time. In the case of the ballad of 
‘The Thorn,” “ The Last of the Flock,” ‘‘ The Old Cumberland 
Beggar,” partly written at Alfoxden, and ‘‘ Peter Bell,” which was 
in MS. at the time, though not printed, the poet is writing with 
a specific object in view, viz. that of a reformer who, in the 
subject matter he chose and in the diction he employed, was 
resolutely set against the unreality of the poetic cult then in vogue. 
In this crusade his enthusiasm probably outran his judgment, and 
he weakened his position by tilting too vehemently against the 
prejudices of the day. There was some truth in the exclamation 
‘* This will never do!” of Jeffrey, in the Edinburgh Review. Realism 
was destined to overthrow artificiality in English verse, but the 
reform was not very materially advanced by Wordsworth’s too 
emphatic stress upon simplicity of incident and language. 

In the ‘‘ Lines composed above Tintern Abbey”’ on the Wye, 
we feel at once a new inspiration. The sweep is grand, like that 
of the magnificent river itself, the phrasing admirable, agd the 
poetic intention most noble. We are introduced to a new set of 
sensations. Standing by the banks of the river, which rolls “‘ with 
a sweet inland murmur from its mountain springs,” Wordsworth 
seems like a prophet of a new order brooding over its historic 
waters. The very name of the Wye, and of Tintern Abbey, suggests 
old harmonies, rich lights, and the mellowed glories of antiquity, 
but the verses of Wordsworth add something new to all these 
graces. The waters themselves are vocal with a fresh melody, the 
steep and lofty cliffs, the dark sycamore, those plots of cottage 
ground, those orchard tufts, and all their beauteous forms, gather 
henceforth a new radiance and convey a new illumination. In 
great measure these verses constitute a confession of .faith in verse 
of Wordsworth’s own mental change, just as significant in their 
way, and for the purposes of critical analysis, as the memorable 
** Essay on Poetic Diction.” 

Wordsworth, it is said, is his own best biographer, and to a great 
extent he performs this task with extreme fidelity in the pages of 
The Prelude. But he has obscured his biography by his classifi- 
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cation of his poetical works into ‘‘ Poems founded on the Affec- 
tions,” ‘‘Poems of the Imagination,” and “Of the Fancy,” 
** Miscellaneous Sonnets,” ‘‘ Memorials of Tours,” &c. The lines 
composed on the Wye are classified as a ‘‘ Poem of the Imagi- 
nation,” but surely it might be classified equally as well under 
some other headings which Wordsworth himself has invented. 
The best commentary on Wordsworth’s life is a volume of his 
poems, not classified as he would classify them, but arranged in 
strict chronological order, showing the “‘ growth of the individual 
mind” during the long period of sixty years of composition. It 
is clear that in any such chronological arrangement of his works, 
the lines composed on the banks of the Wye occupy a very impor- 
tant position. They are a distinct landmark in the life of the 
composer. Evidently there are influences at work there, in a very 
strong and energetic manner, which were dormant or unexpressed 
before. Wordsworth, being his own best expositor, is perfectly 
explicit about one great personal influence present at his side, viz. 
that of his sister Dorothy. Nomore touching or generous acknow- 
ledgment, an acknowledgment so strongly repeated and empha- 
sised in “‘ The Prelude,” could well be penned by anyone. Five 
years have passed, he tells us, since last he was on the Wye, giving 
us this important biographical note, and now with gleams of half- 
extinguished thought and dim and faint recognitions the picture 
of the mind revives. His sister shares his quiet ecstasy. 


For thou art with me here, upon the banks 
Of this fair river ; thou, my dearest friend, 

a My dear, dear friend, and in thy voice I catch 
The language of my former heart, and read 
My former pleasures in the shooting lights 
Of thy wild eyes. 


The verses of ‘‘ The Prelude ”’ indicate still more clearly the kind 
of change that was passing over Wordsworth. Too long his soul 


had worn “a countenance severe,” being “‘ reckless of mild grace.” 


It was like a rock, over which the torrents thundered, which raised 
its head aloft to the stars, and was “familiar to the clouds.” 
Presently his sister softened this over-sternness, planted the 
crevices of the rock with flowers, and hung it with shrubs that 
twinkled in the breeze, and so 


Every day brought with it some new sense 

' Of exquisite regard for common things 
And all the earth was budding with these gifts 
Of more refined humanity. 


Her presence was to him as the breath of a gentler spring going 
before his steps (Prelude, Book xiv.). 

Both the time (July 1798) and place of their composition give us 
a clue to the advance Wordsworth had made in the Quantock 
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Period. Already we see the poetic purpose of the poet, his moral 
and ethical appreciation of great Nature’s truths, the ‘‘ cheerful 
faith ” which presently receives wider formulas and more distinct 
utterance, and the healthy and salutary love of Nature that never 
betrayed the heart that trusted her, but led continuously from joy 
to joy. Asa psychological study these lines enlighten us greatly. 
Wordsworth acknowledges to an inward change. The rude and 
boisterous mirth of animal spirits, and the pleasures of his boyish 
days, have all passed away. That time is gone for him now—he is 
nearly thirty years old—never to return with all its ‘‘ dizzy 
raptures.” He has learned to look on Nature, not as in the hour of 
thoughtless youth, but hearing oftentimes— 
The still sad music of humanity. 


He feels the presence of elevated thoughts and a sense sublime 
of something far more deeply interfused, whose dwelling is in 
the light of setting suns, and in the ocean, the air, and the sky. 
We seem to detect the subtle and metaphysical touch of Coleridge 
here, who, in the ‘‘Ode to France,” has a kindred passage, writing 
in 1797— ' 

Yes, while I stood and gazed, my temples bare, 
And shot my being through earth, sea, air 
. . . O, Liberty! my spirit felt thee there. 

In both cases the locale of the inspiration is in the open air. 
Coleridge on the sea-cliff's verge, near the murmuring pines, 
Wordsworth by the steep and lofty cliffs of the river, near the 
‘‘ pastoral farm, green to the very door.” We feel sure, in reading 
Wordsworth’s poem—in fact, we are told by the writer in so many 
plain words—that there has been a kind of spiritual rehabiliment 
of his soul. There is for him, in this Quantock Period, “a fresh- 
ness, an ethereality, an innocent brightness, of a new-born day.” 
It is like the “reawakening that comes upon the moors and 
mountains when the first breath of spring is blowing over them ” 
(Shairp). A new vesture has been put on, and the old has been, as 
it were, cast away as unworthy for virile use. When he was a 
child, he spake and thought as a child; now he has put away 
childish things. 

Without doubt there were for Wordsworth, during the Quantock 
Period, two great personal influences of the most salutary and 
beneficent kind, coming with accumulative force for him at the 
right moment, that of his sister Dorothy and of 8. T. Coleridge, 
each supplementary of the other. This, for Wordsworth, was the 
supreme psychological moment of his life. No personal influences 
before or after can be compared with them. 

Some critics take away the lights and shadows of Wordsworth’s 
life, and say that it strikes them as being without anything that 
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can count as an incident, and that “ it falls into broad, untroubled 
and somewhat monotonous spaces.” After 1800, when Wordsworth 
was thirty years old, and had settled down to his work systemati- 
cally, we certainly have the spectacle of ‘‘ one untroubled and 
monotonous space” in the Lake District. But surely the life of 
Wordsworth, up to 1800, was not without incident or adventure. A 
poet of “ passionless calm ’’ would not have landed at Calais ‘‘ on the 
very eve of that great federal day” and tramped through France, then 
and afterwards as “‘ a patriot of the world.” He was running his head 
into unnecessary dangers, as Mr. Myers has written (Wordsworth, 
p. 19), “ being an impulsive young man of twenty-two travelling 
on a small allowance.” His funds, we are told, were stopped, and 
he reluctantly returned to England at the close of 1792. From 
another point of view,'Wordsworth’s career was chequered and 
stormy. Heading a revolution in thought and poetry, he was con- 
tinually assailed and ridiculed. He was ‘‘caballed against long 
and loudly,”’ in more ways than one. He was hooted at as a poet, 
as well as suspected as a Jacobin. Wordsworth bore the malignant 
malice of the world in silence; and if he, as the protagonist, is 
calm and collected, it is a fallacy to gather that there were no 
angry seas, no threatening billows around him. Unlike Byron, he 
gives back no shrieking and defiant note of anger. Mainly through 
the representations of an ignorant Somersetshire baronet, Words- 
worth was driven from the peaceful combes of Somersetshire. He 
retired with dignity, and found a patron in Sir George Beaumont. 
It was one of Wordsworth’s small trials to have to break up the 
Alfoxden establishment, and not even the courtesy of a refined and 
sympathetic patron could altogether make amends for the wrench. 
There is a shadow of formalism at Grasmere, which seems first to 
close around the knight-errant of humanity. As life goes on it 
deepens more and more, and is in contrast with the freer Quantock 
rovings and speculations. When Wordsworth visits Coleorton the 
place is to him “ classic ground,” and he alludes to it as such; but 
the scenery is tamer than that of the South. In his dedication of 
the 1815 edition of his works to Sir G. Beaumont, Wordsworth 
says that he did not wander with indifference (rather a modified 
phrase) by the dashing stream of Grace Dieu, and among the 
rocks that diversify the forest of Charnwood. The dedication is 
certainly a little stilted, and not more enthusiastic than that of 
the ‘‘ Excursion ” to the Earl of Lonsdale. But what are these 
dedications compared to the spontaneous invitation given to 
Cottle in April 1798, at Alfoxden? ‘You will be pleased to 
hear that I have gone on very rapidly adding to my stock of 


poetry. Do come, and let me read it to you under the old trees 
in the park.” 
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How dear a memory the Quantock Period was for Coleridge we 
know from other sources. Gillman says (vol. i., p. 95) that 
Coleridge spoke of Stowey with warmth and affection to the latest 
hours of his life. It was then, to use Cottle’s words, that ‘‘ every 
interstice of the hearts of the Stowey set was filled with happi- 
ness.” Merriment reigned supreme. The jocund mirth of these 
poets and philosophers gathered together under the “ jasmine 
bower,” with the picture of the foaming tankard of true Taunton 
ale, would have shocked the prudes and alarmed the disciples of 
total abstinence. Grave Wordsworth could hardly have been 
thought of as one of them. Yet he was, and we have every reason 
to believe he heartily enjoyed the harmless merriment in every 
sense. Alongside of this fun and picnic festivities there is grave 
talk and deep converse. Never, really, were the men more 
serious. Philosophy, after all, can be expanded and discussed 
with a touch of Rabelaisian humour, and be all the sounder 
for it. 

Free and untrammelled, the poets wander through the country 
and lose themselves, not only in metaphysical speculations, but 
actually in the by-paths and country lanes. Who can forget the 
amusing story of Coleridge who, near Nether Stowey, loses himself 
in one of the valleys of the Quantocks and spends the evening 
with the rector of peaceful little Aisholt? Not only one but 
three bottles of the mite Falernum are cracked by the company, 
and by means of an amusing diagram Coleridge illustrates the 
subtle temptations of the third bottle. Coleridge, in a vein of 
humour, exculpates himself and involves his friend Cruickshanks. 
The latter is, he would have it, the author of the excess, and 
Coleridge finds his way back to Nether Stowey in the dusk of the 
evening, with a good excuse for the wife at home. Throughout 
the whole story, as told to Cottle, there is a sly innuendo of sup- 
pressed mirth. Better have done with it, and say that he had a 
right good evening ! 

Again, at Rydal Mount, Skiddaw and the loftier hills of the 
North overshadow Danesbarrow and the Quantocks, the lakes are 
more romantic than the Severn Sea, and the whole entourage 
more striking. But, somehow or other, there is a kind of for- 
malism and constraint in all this grandeur. The poet presently 
becomes a “lion.” The Cumberland lakes are the haunt of 
curious and often vulgar pilgrims, the views are classified, and the 
pilgrimage generally arranged “to order,” and the walks and 
avenues and peeps of distant views classified and labelled. 
Different indeed from the ‘‘ wood-walks wild” of the Quantocks 
and the “airy ridges” on which Coleridge and Wordsworth wan- 
dered unchecked, loitering when they chose amidst “ their sylvan 
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combes.” May it not be advanced, with a good show of reason, 
that the true locale of Wordsworth’s poetic inspiration was not 
where he was brought up, in the hills of the North, but in the 
less grand scenery of the South. There it was that he met that 
*‘ noticeable’ man, that ‘‘ wonderful” man Coleridge, who acted 
upon Wordsworth as a nobile primum, an anima informans. 
The Quantock Period, with the combined influences of a man’s 
noble friendship and a woman’s rare and tender affection, made 
explicit in Wordsworth what before was implicit; and the 
beauty of the outside world counted, in Wordsworth’s case, for a 
great deal. It was port after stormy seas, and a port encinctured 
with Arcadian scenery, a haven of strenua inertia, and a home 
in every sense for all. Coleridge in his cottage at Nether Stowey 
was in a sympathetic mood. It was pleasanter, brighter than any 
other, and, from every point of view, more wholesome and 
inspiring. Here, as Brandl has expressed it, “his imagination 
mounts higher than even at Clevedon; intoxicated with the 
beauty of the landscape, he introduces visionary elements. In the 
summer of 1797 his feeling for landscape rose to fever heat.” 
Brandl is very true in his remarks here, for shortly afterwards the 
fever left him never to return in its old force. 

Of Wordsworth’s mental state before the Quantock Period, a 
critic writes: ‘‘Sceptical now of all human good, he became 
almost a disbeliever in divine goodness. It was a period of great 
darkness that his mind passed through, like that of the hour 
before the dawn, which is said to be the darkest of all’ (Cotterill). 
Wordsworth describes his own feelings best : 

Now believing, 
Now disbelieving, endlessly perplexed 
With impulse, motive, right and wrong, the ground 


Of obligation, what the rule and whence 
The sanction ; 


and so he yielded up moral questions in despair. 
Happily there was only a brief occultation, not a total eclipse. 


The voice of Dorothy recalls him to his better self. Then it was, 
Wordsworth writes in his “‘ Prelude,” 


That the beloved sister, in whose sight 

Those days were passed, now speaking in a voice 
Of sudden admonition—like a brook 

That did but cross a lonely road, and now 

Is seen, heard, felt, and caught at every turn, 
Companion never lost through many a league, 
Maintained for me a saving intercourse. 


Both for Coleridge and Wordsworth, emerging recently from the 
maelstrom of their lives and from the sturm wnd drang period 
of the French Revolution, the Quantocks really became a quiet 
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sanatorium. Coleridge, in his ‘‘ Fears in Solitude,” 1798, takes us 
to one of the combes of the Quantocks, to 


A green and silent spot, amid the hills 

A small and silent dell! O’er stiller place 

No singing sky-lark ever poised himself ; 
and what was true for Coleridge was equally true for Words- 
worth. In such a place the humble man with many feelings, 
many thoughts, could make up a meditative joy. From a dis- 
tance, as it were, Coleridge hears the threats and menaces of 
the vengeful enemy who may invade England, but they pass 
like a gust away. So on the Quantocks Wordsworth, to 
transfer the analogy, hears the murmurs of his own troubled 
soul; but they are murmurs only, the gust passes away, and 
“the Solitary” is left in peace to sloping combes and silent 
dells. 

To describe the beauties of the place more accurately, Dorothy 
Wordsworth writes (1797), ‘‘ At first William and I had only 
dreams of happiness in a little cottage,” somewhat after the 
manner, we may suppose, of their neighbour Coleridge. But 
they take Alfoxden House, which she thus describes: ‘‘ From 
the end of the house we have a view of the sea, over @ 
woody meadow country, and exactly opposite the window where 
I now sit is an immense wood, whose round top has the 
appearance of a mighty dome. In some parts of the wood there 
is an undergrowth of hollies, which are now very beautiful. 
In the glen at the bottom of the wood is the waterfall of 
which I spoke, a quarter of a mile from the house. We are 
three miles from Stowey and not two from the sea. Wherever 
we turn we have woods, smooth downs and valleys with small 
brooks. . . . Walks extend for miles over the hill top, the great 
beauty of which is their wild simplicity.” Elsewhere she writes 
(August 14, 1797): ‘“‘ Here we are in a large mansion, in @ 
large park with seventy head of deer around us. But I must 
begin with the day of leaving Racedown to pay Coleridge a 
visit. You know how delighted we were with the neighbour- 
hood of Stowey.” Dorothy Wordsworth never seems tired of 
describing the Quantock scenery. ‘‘There is everything there,” 
she writes again, enthusiastically, ‘‘sea, woods wild as fancy 
ever painted, brooks clear and pebbly as in Cumberland, vil- 
lages so romantic, and William and I, in a wander by our- 
selves, found out a sequestered waterfall in a dell formed by 
steep hills covered with full-grown timber. The woods are as 
fine as those of Lowther and the country more romantic.” 
Wordsworth himself is no less enthusiastic than Dorothy. The 
place inspired him in every way. There is the joyous challenge 
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to his sister to come and spend a day in the open air 
(1798) — 
It is the first mild day of March, 
Each minute sweeter than before. . 
* a * ; * * 
Then come, my sister ; come, I pray! 
With speed put on your woodland dress 
And bring no book: for this one day 
We'll give to idleness, 


To the same joyous time the “ Lines written in early spring” 
belong, when in the grove he hears a thousand blended notes— 


In that sweet mood when pleasant thoughts 
Bring sad thoughts to the mind. 


But to Wordsworth it seemed as if there was pleasure at that 
moment to the birds, and pleasure even to the budding twig, for 
in Alfoxden wood, as Wordsworth elsewhere writes in the poem 
‘* A whirl blast from behind a Hill,” there was— 

An undergrowth 


Of tallest hollies tall and green ; 
A fairer bower was never seen. 


Without going so far as to say that the Quantock scenery ever 
expelled that of the Cumberland and Westmoreland fells and 
hills, we may at any rate say that it was loved and admired 
equally with it. He haunted the moors and the adjoining shores 
of the Bristol Channel by day and night ; so much so, that we know 
he was suspected as a spy or smuggler. In a letter to Cottle from 
Nether Stowey, Coleridge says that “‘ the hills, the woods and the 
streams, the sea and the shores would break forth into reproaches 
against them if thy did not strain every nerve to keep their poet 
amongst them.’”” When the goodly company was broken up there 
was some talk of Southey taking a house at Meath, on the opposite 
coast of Wales, so as to be even within sight of the Quantocks. In 
his verse descriptions of hill and stream, it is often popularly 
thought that Wordsworth invariably was influenced by the wild 
scenery of the northern hills, but there are many incidental notices 
and bits of local colouring which are evidently taken from the 
tenderer tones of the Quantock Hills. And it must be remembered, 
after all, that two of Wordsworth’s finest descriptive pieces, ‘‘ The 
description of the Simplon Pass” and ‘‘ The Lines above Tintern 
Abbey,” were written with the Quantock influences strongest upon 
him. For Wordsworth, a beautiful neighbourhood to live in was a 
primal necessity. 

Had the trio met in some Cockney or suburban haunt, they might 
certainly have influenced one another, but their work would have 
lacked freshness and “‘ ethereality.” 
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In “‘ The Lime Tree Bower ” of Coleridge, we read— 


So my friend, 
Struck with deep joy, may stand, as I have stood, 
Silent with swimming sense; yea, gazing round 
On the wide landscape, till all doth seem 
Less gross than bodily : and of such hues 
As veil the Almighty Spirit. 

This is the Quantock scenery ; this the Quantock inspiration, as 
described by Coleridge. It is a fitting and suitable ground on which 
to study, as Wordsworth and Coleridge both studied then, the 
philosophy of George Fox, Boéhme, Swedenborg, Kant. For the 
Quaker metaphysics illustrate the hills and the hills the Quaker 
creed, and on the heathery moor this dogma would seem especially 
true “ that the Spirit of God lives throughout the universe, and in 
the soul of man; that the more we commune with His Spirit, the 
more our ears and eyes, or, in better phrase, our spiritual sense, 
becomes open to perceive it. The closer we draw to it and live 
in it, the more we become strengthened, purified, and enriched 
by it.” 

Of the three people who thus lived an idyllic life together, and 
enjoyed so fruitful a leisure, we are tempted to ask who could best 
have been spared? Had Coleridge been absent, Wordsworth would 
probably have lived at Alfoxden or elsewhere—as at Racedown—a 
quiet life, possibly a life of restoration, peace, and rehabilitation in 
the end. His muse, probably, would not have been silent with 
Dorothy by his side; but he might have meandered on like a second 
Cowper, or a Bowles, with a gentle, quiet ripple. Calm visions, 
simple incidents, nature sketches might have been his whole work, 
without a link to bind them. Briefly speaking, he might have 
lacked system, mental equipoise, and breadth of conception. The 
presence of Coleridge was necessary to his great success. In “ The 
Prelude,” Wordsworth himself says that as Coleridge’s kindred 
influence found its way to his heart of hearts, thoughts and things 
took a more rational proportion. 

And so the deep enthusiastic joy, 

The rapture of the Hallelujah that is sent 

From all that breathes and 7s, was chastened, stemmed, 

And balanced by pathetic truth.—Book xiv. 
Again, had Dorothy Wordsworth been absent, both men, brother 
and friend, would have missed a rare and subtle fascination, arising 
equally from the breadth of a sympathising intellect as from the 
tender depths of a woman’s heart. 

Coleridge himself feels keenly the separation, which virtually took 
place in 1798-1799. 


William, my head and my heart, dear Poet, thou feelest and thinkest ; 
Dorothy, eager of soul, my most affectionate sister ! 
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And again— 
William, my head and my heart, dear William and dear Dorothea, 
You have all in each other, but I am lonely without you! 

On the other hand, let us hear what testimony Wordsworth him- 
self gives to Coleridge as a spiritual thinker and guide to himself. 
‘‘ Thou hast enfranchised my thought from its earliest fear; thou 
hast taught me to take more rational proportions of things, and 
completed the discipline and consummation of a poet’s mind.” 

Others besides the poets themselves have testified to the fertility 
of the Quantock Period. ‘I had,” says Sir George Beaumont, “a 
most ardent desire to bring you (Wordsworth) and Coleridge 
together, and stimulate you both to poetical exertion.” This was 
written in October 1803, and evidently is an outside proof from a 
contemporary that the work of the Stowey period was so important 
in itself that it ought to be continued under every possible encou- 
ragement. The cottage life was, if possible, to be lived over again ; 
yet, somehow or other, it never was continued in the same way. 
The two men are kept apart. Wordsworth’s poetic genius ripens 
year by year, and Coleridge’s decays, or, at any rate, fails to act 
up to itself. Wordsworth replies to his kind patron— 

Beaumont, it was thy wish that I should rear 
A seemly cottage in this sunny dell 

On favoured ground, thy gift, where I might dwell 
In neighbourhood with one to me most dear. 

Wordsworth missed Coleridge’s companionship, and in 1804 he 
writes to Sir G. Beaumont, ‘“‘ Could we but have Coleridge back 
again! There is no happiness in this life but in intellect and 
virtue.” Also, ‘ This little retreat is most delightful, and I am 
sure you and Lady B. would be highly pleased with it. Coleridge 
has never seen it. What a happiness it would be to see him here!” 

And again, ‘‘ We are looking anxiously for Coleridge’’ (Coleorton 
Letters). But at last (1806) he comes, and Dorothy writes to Lady 
Beaumont, ‘Coleridge and his son Hartley arrived on Sunday 
afternoon. My dear Lady Beaumont, the pleasure of welcoming 
him to our house mingled with our joy. I think I never was more 
happy in my life than when we had him at home by our fireside, for his 
looks were like his old self.”” The meeting must, indeed, have been 
& joyous one. But already the chief pleasure is that of remini- 
scence. Little by little the friendship ripened at Alfoxden fades 
away. The poetic life of Coleridge in 1797-98 is recollected as a 
beautiful, dreamy, and mystical fragment, full of harmony and 
promise, but only a fragment. As in the unfinished ‘‘ Christabel,”’ 
to which Sir Walter Scott acknowledges himself a debtor—for even 
8. T. Coleridge’s fragments were volumes in themselves—so in the 
author’s life the thread is broken off, and the ‘‘ Harp of Quantock” 
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is silent. In a letter to Sir G. Beaumont from Grasmere, Words- 
worth writes, sadly we feel, ‘‘ Coleridge is well; but, for ourselves, 
we never hear from him.” 

Nevertheless, for Wordsworth there was destined to be no inter- 
cession of work. The breaking fountain first heard on the 
Quantocks develops into a wide and sweeping flood of verse. 
Ideas and conceptions launched into being then, in the mutual 
converse of the two men, became realities in Wordsworth’s hands. 
More especially is this true in the case of the composition of ‘* The 
Sonnets to the River Duddon,” and in “ The Prelude.” The 
Sonnets were published in 1820, and Wordsworth in a note upon 
the work of composition says, ‘‘I am compelled to mention that 
the above series of Sonnets was the growth of many years, the one 
which stands fourteenth being the first produced, and others were 
added upon occasional visits to the stream, or as recollections of the 
scenes upon its banks awakened a wish to describe them. In this 
manner I had proceeded insensibly without perceiving that I was 
trespassing upon ground pre-occupied, at least as far as intention 
went, by Mr. Coleridge, who more than twenty years ago (i.e¢., in 
the Quantock period) used to speak of writing a rural poem to be 
entitled ‘The Brook,’ of which he has given a sketch in a recent 
publication.” 

In two ways Wordsworth’s note is instructive. There is on his 
own part an evolution, almost unconscious, of Coleridge’s idea, 
which had been lying dormant in his mind so long. The scenery 
of ‘‘ The Brook”’ is laid in the north; the Duddon is the subject 
of the verse, but what really has called into life a definite poetic 
creation is the subtle touch of another mind known many years 
ago on the Somersetshire hills. Then there is the hint of unful- 
filled intention, so characteristic on the part of 

Visionary Coleridge, who 
Did sweep his thoughts as angels do 
Their wings with cadence up the blue. 


Coleridge was much taken at one time with his own conception, 
and had gone so far as to choose this most appropriate motto for 
his ‘‘ Brook.” 


The Muse! Nae Poet ever fand her, 
Till by himsel’ he learned to wander 
Adown some trotting burn’s meander, 
And na’ think lang. 

The history of the composition of the “ Brook” is typical, and, 
therefore, interesting. First of all, there is the bubbling stream 
high up in the mossy dell of the Quantock, shaded by ferns, and 
issuing nearly unseen from some low depression by the hill side. 
Down the combe, under the scarlet-berried mountain-ash, and 
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beneath the oak coppice, and in and out the sinuous windings of 
the glens, crossing and recrossing the path at intervals, we can 
trace it. Soon it leaves the hills, and comes to more open spaces 
at the green entrances of the combe, such as Holford and Butterfly 
Combe, where it passes the lowly cottages and meanders to the 
lower plain. Presently we trace it by the well-worn roads, beneath 
the overhanging hedges, down through a village, as in Nether 
Stowey, and onwards to the sea beyond, not more than eight 
miles distant. It is possible, standing at the Quantocks, to trace 
with the eye at one long sweep the progress of a Quantock stream 
from its birth on the hill side to its outflow into the British 
Channel. Coleridge in some summer-day dream and reverie 
catches the idea, and imparts it to the companion of his “‘ wood- 
walks wild,” when it was their “daily portion” to ‘‘ wanton in 
wild poesy.” The one dismisses it to the limbo of things unful- 
filled, the other takes it to heart and broods over it. Itis as if a 
painter sees a fitting subject for his canvas, imagines its outlines 
by a sudden intuition, stores it away for future use, and then 
reproduces it at his leisure with the tints and colouring that seem 
appropriate. It is synthesis followed by analysis. Being an open- 
air composer, Wordsworth catches quickly at the moral and ethical 
value of a scene in nature. Coleridge in his compositions does 
not require such a stimulus. He paints a frosty night, and 
describes the silent ministry of cold sitting by the dying embers of 
his fire by night. 

‘“‘ The Prelude,” on a larger scale, has a similar kind of inspira- 
tion as “The Sonnets on the River Duddon.” The poem is a 
dedication to his ‘‘ Friend ” Coleridge. 


Anon I rose 
As if on wings, and saw beneath me stretched 
Vast prospect of the world . . . and hence this song. 

The ‘‘ world ” was that world of inner thought and ecstasies of 
which Wordsworth had found Coleridge the ablest and best 
spiritual exponent. The time was that “indulgent summer of 
1798, the place the “‘sylvan combes” and “airy ridge” of the 


Quantocks. 
To thee in memory of that happiness 
It will be known, by thee at least, my Friend, 
Felt that the history of a poet’s mind 
Is labour not unworthy of regard. 


It is part of Wordsworth’s own philosophy to say— 


There are in our existence spots of time 

That with distinct pre-eminence retain 

A renovating virtue whence, depressed 

By false opinion and contentious thought. . 
- . . Our minds 

Are nourished and invisibly repaired. 
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This efficacious spirit chiefly lurks 
Among those passages of life that give 
Profoundest knowledge to what point and how 
The mind is lord and master. . . . 

- + « Such moments 


Are scattered everywhere, taking their date 
From our first childhood. 

What moment, then, was more efficacious than that which 
prompted the “‘ Prelude” itself to Wordsworth in the company of 
his ‘“‘ Friend.” (‘ Prelude,” Book xii.) 

In Table Talk, vol. ii., p. 78, Coleridge unfolds the original plan. 
The poet was to infer and reveal the proof of a necessity for the 
whole state of man and society being subject to and illustrative of 
a redemptive process in operation, showing that this idea recon- 
ciled all anomalies and promised future glory and restoration. 
Something of this sort, writes Coleridge, was agreed upon. It is 
interesting to hear what Coleridge says years afterwards, when he 
has heard Wordsworth recite his poem. He feels that he himself 
has lagged behind. 

Ah! as I listened with a heart forlorn, 
The pulses of my being beat anew. 

Life seems to return upon him as to “a drowned man,” and 
life’s joy rekindling roused a throng of pains. ‘ A sorrow’s crown 
of sorrow ” followed with— 

A sense of past youth and manhood come in vain 
And genius given, and knowledge culled in vain, 
And all which I had culled in woodwalks wild 
And all which patient toil had reared, and all 
Commune with thee had opened out. 
Struck therefore with noble humility, Coleridge exclaims— 
Nor do thou, sage Bard! impair the memory of that hour 
Of thy communion with my nobler mind. 

His acknowledgment of Wordsworth’s power is generous and 
great, “‘That giant Wordsworth!” he exclaims (March 1798), 
“God love him!” To the very end of their lives there was no 
jealousy ; only reciprocated honour and worthy tributes of regard. 

We know how long the memory of Coleridge and his influence 
lasted with Wordsworth. In 1844, ‘“‘ Wordsworth,” so we read in 
the Memoirs, ‘‘ spoke much during the evening of his early inter- 
course with Coleridge. It was not always easy to understand him. 
His talk was like the flow of a majestic river, sometimes lost in 
sand then flashing out broad and distinct. But there was always 
a train and sequence in what he said (vol. ii., p. 443). 

When we get old and feeble, the mind, it is well known, goes 
back to early days and to most vivid impressions. ‘‘ Wordsworth,” 
so one of his visitors writes, in July 1844, ‘‘ said that he had not 
slept well; that the recollection of former days and people had 
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crowded upon him, and, most of all, his dear sister ; and when he 
thought of her, and of those who had passed away, Coleridge, 
Southey, and many others, how could he sleep ? Not many years 
before he died Wordsworth saw again the old haunts on the 
Quantocks. In a letter to John Peace, September 4th, 1841, 
Wordsworth writes of his tour in Devonshire, ‘“‘ During this tour 
we visited my old haunts in and about Alfoxden, and Nether 
Stowey, and at Coleorton. These were farewell visits for life.” 
With what altered feelings and saddened heart must he have looked 
upon the outlines of the “eternal hills,” where, in the eager 
enthusiasm of youth, he had known the wood-walks wild, and the 
friends of his struggling life ! 

To speak, therefore, of Wordsworth as one of the Lake Poets, as 
if he belonged to a clique or set who designedly wrote upon a 
certain class of subjects in a certain way and in a certain place is 
misleading. As time goes on, we seem to get a better perspective 
of his work. The very phrase ‘‘ The Lake Poets” was coined by 
hostile critics writing in a malignant spirit, and is “‘ as one-sided 
as the political opinions of the Edinburgh Review.” It recalls a 
period of Wordsworth’s life when the cult of the poet was often 
more fashionable than sincere, his admirers more promiscuous 
than discriminating. Matthew Arnold has illustrated this blind 
homage by a story of his own (Introduction to Selections). He 
says, “‘ 1 remember how one of the pilgrims asked him if he had 
ever written anything besides the Guide to the Lakes. ‘ Yes,’ 
Wordsworth answered modestly, ‘I have written verses.’ ” 

We would fain look upon that first struggling life of Wordsworth, 
when his fame was less assured, and the “perilous quest” was 
made in peaceful combes with kindred souls. Thus, to borrow 
Wordsworth’s own language, we shall catch 


The fragrance which the sundry flowers 
Fed by the stream with soft perpetual showers 
Plenteously yielded to the vagrant breeze ; 
There bloomed the strawberry of the wilderness, 
The trembling ‘‘ Eye-bright ” showed her sapphire blue, 
The thyme her purple, like the blush of even. 


Presently the stream, lingering no more mid flower-enamelled 
lands and blooming thickets, expands 


Over smooth flat sands, 
Gliding in silence with unfettered sweep)! 
Beneath an ampler sky a region wide 
Is opened around him. 


Wordsworth’s life at Rydal Mount was like the river gliding 
seaward to its bourne, silent and unfettered, less favoured by flowers 
and the mountain’s rugged charms. But perhaps there is more 
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music in the first bubblings of the fountain amidst its green 
moss, “instinct with freshness rare.” 

Wordsworth, writing to Lady Beaumont in 1806, says, ‘‘I never 
saw so beautiful a shrub as one tall holly which we had near a 
house we occupied in Somersetshire.” Its crown was covered 
with the glory of an entwining parasite that imparted to the dark 
green foliage a radiance of its own. Doubtless this was one of the 
holly bushes Dorothy Wordsworth had mentioned so enthusiasti- 
cally, and Wordsworth himself had told of in his verses on “A 
Whirl-blast from Behind the Hill.” May we not take this chance 
saying of Wordsworth and read into it another meaning, and say 
that the brightest and freshest flowers of his verse blossomed here 
at Alfoxden and in the nooks of the Quantock Hills ? 


Wiiu1am GRESWELL. 


A CONSERVATIVE PLEA FOR THE RIGHTS 
OF MAN. 


Answerine the importunities of Crito, who wished him to escape 
from prison, Socrates stated a very strict conception of the citizen’s 
duty towards the commonwealth. He held himself to be a nurst 
child of the Republic, subject to its laws as absolutely as 
he was subject to the commands of his own father. It 
did not matter that he was imprisoned unjustly. An accused 
citizen must either reclaim his country by counsel, or suffer without 
grumbling all that it imposes upon him. Contemning the law, or 
endeavouring to outwit it, would be setting an example that might 
lead to the ruin of the State. Therefore, the philosopher bade 
Crito hold his peace, for he had resolved to await the poison cup 
that should be presented him the day after the ship from Delos 
arrived. If he had been a child of the British Constitution instead 
of a subject of the Athenian Republic, Socrates would have found 
some things to criticize in the conduct of our State towards the 
citizen. He would have endeavoured to reclaim us by counsel 
from certain political usages. He would have questioned the 
assumption, current among us almost unanimously, that we shall 
be an ideal Democracy when the One-man-one-vote principle has 
been established. If we will see ourselves as Socrates from the 
shades is seeing us, we shall perceive that that assumption is 
greatest among the falsehoods with which electioneering Liberalism 
has vitiated our political folk-lore. Indeed, it may be said to 
.comprehend all the fallacious abstractions that electioneering 
Liberalism embodies, and to be negatively the cause of all the 
injustices to the individual that Liberalism has instituted or is 
maintaining. Our system of public life, which permits men to 
combine in order that their political wishes may be accomplished, 
is incompatible with ideal Democracy. In their successive exten- 
sions of enfranchisement, all our Reform Bill statesmen, ancient 
and modern, have assured us that they were taking the sole 
sufficient means to give every man an equal power with every other 
in the affairs of State. Simultaneously, in following out Mr. 
Goldwin Smith’s doctrine that ‘democracy must be organized,” 
they have been effectually arranging that that equality shall be 
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a mere delusion. Instead of having equal power with every other 
man, he that does not belong to a political society has no practical 
power atall. It is true that the unattached citizens have among 
them those quiet reasonable people who think that political wisdom 
is not a monopoly of any party, and that in many cases it is they, 
rather than the enrolled partizans who “ vote straight” from 
manhood until dotage, by whom elections are determined ; but, as 
we have no cause to believe that the unattached citizens vote for 
a candidate as being anything better than the less of two evils, 
our proposition may be allowed to stand in its absolute form. 
Until Associations are prohibited, there cannot be political equality 
between man and man. 

It is not probable that that proposition, which is manifestly 
truthful, will be objected to in itself; but its obvious corollary will 
be scouted on all sides. We shall be told that political Associa- 
tions will never be prohibited. The right to combine, it will be 
said, is one of those privileges which the State cannot abolish. 
The critics will make two other observations. They will say that, 
inasmuch as the successive widenings of enfranchisement have 
been aimed at class ascendency, the present writer misconceives 
the meaning of Democracy. They will say, also, that if perfect 
equality were possible it would not be desirable at the cost of 
abolishing the liberty to combine. 

There is at present no need to deny the prediction that Radical 
Leagues and Conservative Associations will be always with us; 
but there is grave need to show that the prospect is not one to be 
regarded with equanimity. Each of the three popular beliefs 
indicated in the immediately preceding paragraph is. open to flat 
contradiction. 

The State could abolish the privilege of political association if 
it pleased. Every Reform Act on the Statute Book is a precedent 
establishing the right to do so. Every Reform Act abolished, or 
at least modified, the electoral privileges of certain persons. It 
diminished the power of those who had thitherto ordained by what 
statesmen and upon what principles the country should be 
governed. It destroyed established rights according to the 
measure of the new rights it created. It destroyed political Asso- 
ciations by bestowing power on thousands of men outside them. 
Instead of disappearing, the Associations were swollen into larger 
bodies, their names evolving from Tory to Conservative and to 
Imperialist, from Whig to Liberal, to Radical, to Democrat, and to 
Socialist ; but the process of development involved a real destruction. 
For example, the Whigs and the Tories that held sway before 1832 
had their powers, which were rights, the privileges of two 
organized societies, partially abolished by Lord Grey’s Bill, and 
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further lessened by the Bills that have succeeded. Their 
opinions, it is true, are not altogether what the man of physical 
science would call degraded energies; but that does not imply 
that the State, in its Reform Acts, intended those energies to 
survive in influence. It implies only that the opinions rendered 
powerful by the creation of the new rights happened to be not 
wholly incompatible with the old ones. The State may not have 
meant that the old rights, the privileged opinions by which the 
country had been governed, should be neutralized by the new; 
but it imposed the risk that that would be so, and implicitly 
claimed the right to politically develop itself in spite of whatsoever 
Societies should stand in the way. It has the same right of 
development now. It cannot much longer exert the right in the 
old way, for the establishment of Manhood and Womanhood 
Suffrage is the last possible expedient of the swamping kind ; but 
there is another way. Just as the Nationalization of the Land 
could be accomplished by adopting Mr. Henry George’s suggestion 
to make the soil bear all the taxes of the country, instead of by 
turning the owners out, Ideal Democracy, towards which all 
reformers say we have been tending, could be realised by an 
enactment suppressing political Associations, which destroy the 
electoral rights of man as ruthlessly as American commercial 
Trusts destroy the business of the'traders who do not join them. 
It is very surprising that, while the bare thought of the Trust 
System in commercial affairs recently made the whole populace of 
this country wildly resentful, we have not yet heard a single word 
about the Trust System in politics, which deprives thousands of 
superior citizens of what they are taught to regard as their 
inalienable rights. 

The second of the common-place opinions to be examined in- 
‘volves three astounding fallacies. In the first place, it is not true 
that in all its extensions of enfranchisement the State has been 
seeking to destroy or to prevent any undue class ascendency. That 
was partly the purpose of the earlier Reform Bills, the framers and 
the supporters of which feared that if ‘‘ fresh blood ” were not in- 
troduced the old governing classes would become selfish and 
corrupt ; but it is not in any measure the purpose of the Reform 
Bills in the Democratic era. As there is no corruption to be sup- 
pressed or prevented, those Bills are intended to achieve results 
totally different from the results that the old ones strove to 
to produce. They are put forward in order, in the first instance, 
give the unenfranchised their ‘‘ rights,” and in order, in the second 
instance, that the Party passing them may be rewarded by a 
fresh lease of power. In the second place, while the State in its 
Reform Bills has been incidentally seeking to prevent any class of 
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social instincts from being in the ascendant, it has been bestowing 
power upon what may be called classes of opinion; and the 
acutest philosopher may safely be challenged to show that that is 
any improvement. What reason have we to suppose that what is 
loosely called a pure political opinion is superior to a social 
instinct ? Would an electorate that settled the problems of politics 
without having their reflections to any extent determined by social 
affinities be likelier to constitute a better State than that which 
would be constituted by an electorate voting as social feelings 
prompted? The question has only to be stated in order that we 
may perceive that modern political opinion, which we are wont to 
glorify for its disinterested ‘ intellectuality,” has a preposterous 
conception of itself. We deny that a class of opinion is in any 
respect superior to a class of instinct. A non-social electorate, 
the masses divided into parties of severely academic, thoughtful 
persons untainted with the lusts of classes, could not possibly 
constitute a State such as that in which Socrates found it a 
pleasure to dwell; for a State is well-ordered exactly in proportion 
as it allows social instincts to develop. The State, in short, is 
Society ; and Society is individual men and women stably segre- 
gated into classes embodying the affinities that the democratic 
philosopher fancies it the mission of Democracy to destroy. A 
non-social electorate, however, is an impossibility. That brings 
us to popular fallacy number three. Men that have been brought 
up among their fellow-beings must necessarily have social instincts 
and class tendencies. They can no more rid themselves of those 
things than they can rid themselves of their stomachs or of their 
lungs. Moving orators feel their hearts swell with “the gospel of 
Liberalism ’”’; and enthusiastic audiences feast on the tumid 
evangel, which, like Lord Tennyson’s introspective mood, annihi- 
lates individuality and fills one with a sense of a great conglomerate 
life; but the orator’s frenzy is a falsehood, and the roar of 
applause that makes the rafters ring is the expression of the mob’s 
monomania. All demagogues say that in Democracy intellectual 
judgment supplants social instinct, and a great majority of the 
people believe them ; but the notion is ludicrously false. Within 
the pale of the Conservative organization we have, as of yore, the 
propertied class, those who sympathize with Aristocracy and those 
who toady to it; and within the pale of the Radical organization 
we have the same old social jealousy and covetousness utilized by 
that ‘‘ small handful of resolute and convinced men” which, as 
Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Morley have expressly told us, exalts 
itself by giving form and effect to the vague popular malignities. 
Instead of eradicating class feeling among a people, the institution 
of Democracy intensifies it; and it makes that feeling uglier by 
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propagating it through an elaborate machinery of false pretences. 
Even the Conservative class, which has hitherto been comparatively 
honest in its methods, has taken to obliquities. The Primrose 
League, with its concerts, conjuring entertainments, and balls, is 
neither more nor less than an expedient by which the aristocracy 
hopes to attract the masses by professing affinities with the lower 
orders quite different from those which it actually feels. 

Is there not, then, some cause for thinking that the disorganiza- 
tion of Democracy would do good? Is it not obvious that every 
one of the evils upon which we have touched is dependent from 
the system of partizan combination? Gentlemen in Parliament 
and gentlemen hoping to be sent thither will be dismayed by the 
ideas here put forth ; but those gentlemen must be reminded that 
the nation does not exist merely, or even mainly, for the promotion 
of their ambitions. Apart from them, what good, let us ask, does 
the organization of Democracy do? Does it add to the nation’s 
wisdom in statecraft? It does not. It has exactly the opposite 
effect. It discourages the individual citizen from exercising his 
gift of thought and judgment. It throws public opinion into 
the category of manufactured articles, which you can get from 
Birmingham or from some other city of industrious mechanicians. 
The trade in manufactured opinion, however, is peculiar. If the 
Hindoo consumer is not satisfied with the brass gods supplied by 
the Warwickshire workshops, he can apply to Glasgow for wooden 
ones; but the British politician must take what is offered him or 
want. He must, if he is a Radical, “‘ resolve,” all of a sweltering 
heap with his comrades, according to the form distributed from 
the head-quarters of his Caucus, which has undisputed monopoly 
in the manufacture of advanced political thought. Otherwise, he 
cannot “‘ resolve” at all. Either he must use his liberty exactly 
as the oligarchs at the head of his party dictate, or he must be 
content to use it in a way that is not of the slightest avail. Mr. 
Herbert Spencer is well warranted in asking him to consider 
whether, if he “‘ uses his liberty to surrender his liberty, he is any 
the less a slave.” Of course, it is not the citizen himself that has 
surrendered it ; but he himself, like every other unit in the masses 
that sanction our political usage, is partly responsible for the 
thraldom. The ancient regimen of despots was in at least one 
respect less objectionable than the modern tyranny of Democracy. 
It did not seek to deceive us with an oily falsehood. It did not 
pretend to vest us in the rights of man, and at the same time 
sanction expedients making those rights a delusion. The Conser- 
vative organization does not illustrate the absurdity of our Consti- 
tution so forcibly as the other does; but it will do so by-and-bye. 
The Party of Progress always at length has its methods adopted 
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by the Party of Order; and there is every reason to expect that 
ere long we shall find the Conservatives, who believe themselves 
champions of the liberty of the subject, unquestioningly having 
their opinions verbally inspired from a rival of the Radical vatican. 

We cannot see in the existing system any good great enough to 
make us regard that prospect without dismay. The only merit of 
this system is that it affords rough and ready means of getting 
the seats in Parliament filled. If the people were prohibited 
from combining into political Associations, honourable gentlemen 
would not ‘“‘ get in” so easily. The dummies and the fanatics 
that are at present elected simply because they are authoritatively 
labelled genuine partizans would find the ascent more arduous. 
Indeed, they would find it so arduous that they would fall by the 
wayside before their journey was well begun. Would not that be 
a boon to the people rather than a disability? Would there not 
be an improvement if all members of Parliament owed their 
positions to their own merits instead of to the vicarious accepta- 
bility on account of which the electors now send the men to 
Westminster ? That would certainly be one of the early results of 
disorganizing Democracy, for it is obvious that if the people were 
not allowed to combine no bad or indifferent candidate would have 
even the slightest chance. Only superior candidates, men of 
character and talent sufficient to attract voters judging inde- 
pendently, would be elected. While the tone of the House of 
Commons would thus be purified, the temper of the people would 
be sweetened. There are few spectacles that make us sorrow for 
our country, even for humanity, more than the aspect in which 
our fellow-subjects appear when gathered together in thousands 
listening to some party pleader. Britons lose all their gentle 
manliness then, and become delirious, vulgar fools. Excited by 
some strange spell that seizes upon men in masses, they emotionally 
applaud sentiments whose falsehood or hollowness would at other 
moments make them ashamed, and become inspired with hatreds 
quite foreign to their generous natures. All this, and much more that 
is deplorable, would cease if political associations were abolished ; 
for Radicals and Conservatives hate each other less on account 
of the policies that divide them than on account of the pugnacity, 
breeding all uncharitableness, that hideously breaks out among us 
when we have sides to fight for. In the event of an enactment 
that members of Parliament shall be paid, there will be an addi- 
tional reason why Democracy should not be organized. Both 
before and after election, men appointed to the lucrative seats by 
the power of Associations would be possible centres of intrigue and 
corruption ; and they would be humble servants of the Associations 
rather than dignified representatives of the people. Those dangers 
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would be greatly lessened if candidates and members were not 
under the necessity of paying court to any body of the electors. 
It may be said that, by bringing nearly all the electors into the 
activities of politics, the existing system has a valuable educational 
influence. The answer is obvious. The people have been en- 
franchised in order that they may be represented in Parliament, 
not in order that they may gain knowledge through the incidental 
hurly-burly. Parliament itself has taken other means to educate 
them. Besides, we may fairly question whether the turmoil of 
electioneering adds to popular knowledge. The minds of the old 
English constituency were not much improved when the rotten 
hustings rang to the brazen lies of the politician mentioned in 
Maud. As regards their modern cultivation, the people are indebted 
to causes altogether apart from the excitement of electioneering. 

Who, then, is likely to dissent from the proposition that 
Democracy ought not to be organized ? 

The reasonable citizen will not object. His real liberty, the 
thing that he values most, is his right to vote. It is not his right 
to combine; for, as we have shown, combination at once lessens 
the value of his own vote, which in most cases could be bestowed 
upon a better man if there were no organization, and abolishes the 
right of his neighbour who cannot conscientiously join any 
partizan society. 

The self-respecting member of Parliament will not object. If he 
has character and talent enough to make him worthy of his seat, 
he will trust to be reappointed when his constituents have to vote 
according to their individual judgments, instead of according 
to the arrangements of a Society. Members of the other kind 
need not be taken into account. 

Parliament itself will see many difficulties to be resolved before 
it can adjust itself to the reform suggested. The disorganization 
of Democracy would be much more than the present system in 
harmony with the Ballot Act, the Rights of Man, and the dignity 
of manhood. In short, it would not be incompatible with any real 
privileges and liberties that the State has formally conferred upon 
the citizens, who would very soon realise that the usages it would 
destroy are “‘ rights” that curtail liberties without in themselves 
being of any value whatsoever. It would not, however, instan- 
taneously accord with our system of Parliamentary Government. 
To prohibit organization throughout the country, while still main- 
taining it in Parliament, would be to add to the congeries of 
anomalies of which the British Constitution is proverbially com- 
posed. Still, the force of that objection is more apparent than 
real. Those eyils of Party Government by which patriotic thinkers 
have of late years been increasingly alarmed do not originate in 
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the House of Commons. If the members of that Chamber were as 
independent in reality as they are in theory, they would attend to 
the affairs of the nation without letting loose the bitter and 
factious energies by which our Legislature has recently been dis- 
graced. The evils originate among the people. Resembling the 
lightning that flashes from the crash of intemperate clouds, they 
are born in the conflict of excited sects throughout the country. 
Members of Parliament catch the contagion from their consti- 
tuents, and foment it to its bitterest distemper among themselves. 
The feelings of the people are concentrated in the House. Soothe 
the minds of the people, and the House will mend its manners. 
The disorganization of Democracy would have this dual effect, 
which would be so good that the nation should surely not hesitate 
to bring it about merely because it would entail upon us the 
anomaly of abolishing formal parties among the people while 
allowing them to remain in Parliament. Let it be clearly under- 
stood that the disorganization of Democracy would involve no 
revolution. ‘‘ Party Government,” a phrase very dear to the 
hearts of the people, denotes an institution they have come to look 
upon inversely. Historically and literally, it means government 
of the people on the principles accepted by Parliament after 
orderly pleadings within its walls in behalf of the opinions repre- 
sented by its members. It does not mean government of Parlia- 
ment by people energising throughout the country upon cues 
supplied by caucuses. The State has never recognized influences 
of that kind as having any valid authority. Thus, the disorgani- 
zation of Democracy would be no break in the historical and philo- 
sophical development of the British nation. Instead of abolishing 
Party Government, it would merely purge that system of the 
distempers that have made it do evil, and adapt it to the circum- 
stances of our modern times. 


W. Eart Hopason. 
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A cow-pLot might, perhaps, be accurately defined as an allotment 
of pasture. For the sake of distinction, it may be described as a 
grass allotment. The question has been asked, ‘‘ What is an 
allotment?” It might be answered, with a great deal of truth, 
that allotments are pieces of ground, varying in size, by means of 
which a great many good Tory and other landowners have 
endeavoured, during many years past, to promote the happiness 
of the labouring classes. Recently, since labourers have enjoyed 
the franchise, certain persons have talked a great deal, and very 
mendaciously, about allotments, with objects and intentions which 
are tolerably transparent. 

As to the technical use of the word, to allot means, according to 
Bailey’s Dictionary, “‘to set out.” To allot goods is a technical 
process ; but it means in effect to set them out in parcels for 
divers persons to buy. To allot the land of England, on its acqui- 
sition by the race which has held it now for almost fifteen hundred 
years, was to set out the plot land from the mark, and to distribute 
the parcels amongst the new settlers. After the Norman Conquest 
it was customary, as the population increased, to allot waste land 
on the great estates for the support of the villeins or small farmers 
of the property, and the enfranchised descendants of these villeins 
formed afterwards that useful class named by Sir Thomas More, 
in his Utopia, as having been ‘‘ devoured” by sheep at the period 
of the earliest enlargement of holdings, owing to sheep-farming 
and the demand for wool. Later on, a futile law of Elizabeth 
allotted to every cottage four acres of land, just as Mr. Arch 
would allot the waste land at the present time, and starve a 
pauper population on poor soil as I have seen the Irish starving 
on their bogs and mountains. Such foolish proposals, and 
obstinate adherence to them, have discredited Mr. Arch; but 
some years since, when his tide was at the flood, and wealthy 
patrons surrounded him, he might easily have tried his scheme 
on as much land as he could have desired to purchase or hire. 

The next extensive allotment of the land of England was 
effected under the four thousand Inclosure Bills which were 
passed between the years 1709 and 1829, when the commons 
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and wastes of about five thousand parishes, or a moiety of the 
whole number, were enclosed; the small owners and crofters 
receiving, by their own desire, and to their own great advantage, 
allotments of land in compensation for the loss of rights they had 
abandoned. In the course of our long history there has been no 
parallel to this wholesale allotment, by which half the land of Eng- 
land became amenable to improved agriculture. I cannot describe 
here the various consequences of the inclosures. It must suffice 
for me to observe that the old system of ‘‘ common fields” and 
of common grazing on extensive wastes had become quite incom- 
patible with the maintenance of an increasing population. Land 
must be fenced, and its ownership defined before it can be 
advantageously cultivated. In our own times Shetland has lain 
in the same state as most of England in the seventeenth century ; 
the scathold as well as the cultivated plots both remaining 
unfenced; and in preparing a report of the agriculture of Shet- 
land for the Highland Society, I had the opportunity of inspecting 
the worst farming in the world, whose sole redeeming feature 
was that poor men’s cows abounded. 

They abounded in England, too, till after the inclosures, when 
they vanished from the scene with their owners. Without 
dwelling in detail on the enlargement of estates and farms which 
followed the inclosures, I may say, in passing, that modern 
agriculture has undoubtedly been responsible not only for a rise 
of 40 per cent. in the wages of farm labourers, but for the 
diminution of some of their privileges, cow-keeping among the 
rest. Many little farms, occupied by hard-working men, have 
been added to the larger ones; odd corners and remaining small 
commons have been ploughed up, and wayside privileges, such 
as the grazing of wide margins by cottager’s cows, have been 
curtailed from the absolute necessity of accommodating increased 
traffic. 

The Quarterly Review of 1829 gave an accurate description of 
some of the economic changes that followed the inclosures in a 
sympathetic article on the ‘‘ Condition of the English Peasantry,” 
and with a freedom from party bias which certain modern land- 
law reformers might copy with advantage. 

The first of the three books or pamphlets noticed in the 
review was entitled, The Abolition of Slavery in England; the 
second was a Third Letter on the Means of Improving the Condition 
of the Labouring Classes; the third was an Address to the Society 
for the Encouragement of Industry. There were many causes for 
the terrible condition of the people in those days, some political 
and some industrial. The great wars and the bad harvests 
throughout Europe, and the horrible poor-laws, were the chief 
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of these causes. Cobbett, in his Twopenny Trash, and elsewhere, 
is a very interesting and very prejudiced teacher of the troubles 
of these times. 

But in spite of Cobbett, or of any modern demagogue, the 
Tory organ of 1829 was the foremost in the field in the cause 
of the labourer. 

Quoting this admirable authority and contemporary account of 
some of the changes which supplanted the cottager’s cow, the 
Quarterly says: ‘* Before the division and inclosure of the district, 
every cottager possessed a common right of some extent, a right, 
for instance, to turn out a cow, a pig, a few sheep and geese, 
upon the wastes of the parish. Most of them were in possession 
of small crofts which supplied the cow with winter fodder ; where 
this did not happen to be the case, the cottager either purchased 
thay for her keep, or paid for her run in the straw-yard of some 
neighbouring farmer.” The reviewer, unlike some modern com- 
mentators, who would divide the great estates into small parcels, 
was evidently experienced in country matters, and he quotes abun- 
dant agricultural authority to substantiate his assertions. He 
says further of the system which prevailed anterior to the inclo- 
sures, that both the small farmer and the cottager drew a consi- 
derable portion of their subsistence directly from the land. As 
for the cottager’s cow, she “furnished him with what is invaluable 
to a labourer—a store of milk in the summer months.” With 
‘regard to the increased poor rates which followed the loss of the 
labourer’s cow, I have myself been a large rate-payer in a parish 
where, under the old system, the poor rates amounted, in the 
last century, to from £30 to £50 per annum; and where the num- 
‘ber of the population remaining unchanged, the amount jumped 
‘up to £700 early in the present century, and has not been sensibly 
‘reduced. As wages have risen about 40 per cent. within the past 
‘fifty years, it ought to have been reduced, no doubt, even without 
‘the aid of arable or grass allotments, but for the extravagant 
administration of our modern poor-laws. This, however, is a 
‘subject outside the present inquiry. 

It seems desirable, before coming to the modern methods of 
.cow-keeping by farm-labourers, to exhibit historically the advan- 
‘tages attaching to cottagers’ cows in old times, and the acknow- 
ledged effects of their loss. In 1798, at North Creek near Burnham, 
Norfolk, the cottagers kept cows in considerable numbers upon 
broad, commonable roads, where they grazed in summer, the 
farmers taking them into their straw-yards in winter. The poor 
rates of North Creek, up to the date just given, had never 


- exceeded 1s. 9d. in the pound, and no cow-keeper, male or female 


—for the widows kept cows—had ever been known to apply for 
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parish relief. Then came a change. The farmers, being self- 
seekers in those days, grabbed at the grass like boys scrambling 
for apples. Iam afraid human nature in those days was given 
to grabbing. At any rate the farmers ploughed up the margins 
of the roads at North Creek, cow-keeping by labourers came to 
a sudden end, and in seven years the poor rates advanced to 38s. 
in the pound, and afterwards to 6s. It may be said there were 
other causes for this remarkable advance, and perhaps there may 
have been, though they are not mentioned in the history of North 
Creek. We know that the seven last years of the eighteenth 
century were called after the lean kine of Pharoah’s dream, on 
account of the bad crops, and it is, perhaps, the more surprising 
that, in the midst of the increasing distress, two labourers at 
North Creek, who still managed to keep a cow each, brought up 
large families without ever receiving one farthing from the parish. 
Others, without cows, received a bonus of 2s. per week for each 
child, according to the surprising custom of those times. 

Snettisham is another parish in Norfolk. Its commons and 
‘wastes were enclosed in 1762, when three acres of land in severalty 
were allotted to each of the forty-one cottagers who were entitled 
to common rights. I must here leave a gap in this little bit of 
local history, since I do-not know by what process the plots became 
attached to the adjoining farms. But I do know that in 1804 only 
ten cottagers in Snettisham occupied land, the rest had gone the 
way of all cotter owners in those days. They each had from two 
to ten acres, on which they grew turnips, barley, and wheat, and 
kept cows; and during the forty years that my record runs, no 
example occurred in which any of these small farmers received 
relief from the parish, while those who remained mere labourers, 
without cows or little plots became in many cases, regular pen- 
sioners. 

At Lidlington, in Bedfordshire, the loss of cows and crofts be- 
tween 1758 and 1801 increased the number of persons who were 
liable to fall on the rates by at least 130, including twenty-three 
cottagers with their families, and the rates accordingly rose from 
6d. in the pound in the former year, to 4s. in the pound forty 
years later. In another parish, and mainly from the same cause, 
the money collected for poor rates increased from £50 in 1780 to 
£600 in 1820, and Mr. Hobman, who contributed these particulars 
to the Labourers’ Friend, states: ‘‘ The first and chief reason I 
apprehend is that, at the former period, labourers in general had 
land attached to their cottages at a reasonable rent. Some had 
sufficient to keep a cow all the year round; and where this was 
the case a man lived in no danger of poverty, for where a cow was 
kept there was milk for the children, and a good pig was yearly 
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brought up and killed for the use of the family.” Even so little 
land, says Mr. Hobman, as “from a rood to an acre” was suffi- 
cient ‘to keep a man from craving relief from parish officers, for 
he contrived to manage his land in such a manner as to live rent 
free.” Persons who seem to me to be ignorant alike of psycho- 
logical and physiological knowledge are fond of asserting that 
labourers must needs do their employers injustice by evening 
labour in the garden. If so, a vast amount of force that might 
otherwise be converted into coin must be expended on village 
greens every summer evening by youthful cricketers and wrestlers. 
This was not Mr. Hobman’s opinion. After describing a man 
working in his garden when the work of the day was done for his 
master, “his wife and children all happy in lending a helping 
hand,” he says, in reference to a prejudice quite contrary to all 
experience, though not yet exploded, ‘“‘ So far is land attached to 
cottages from making labourers idle and careless, that I know of 
no greater stimulus to exertion and industry than it is.” This 
evidence applies to grass allotments as much as to those arable 
allotments of a rood or more which Mr. Hobman had in view. 

There are one or two other points quite as important as that of 
the increased poor rates. John Denson, a farm labourer of great 
talent, of Waterbeach, Cambridgeshire, while describing the loss of 
cows and allotments, in an address to the Society for the Encou- 
ragement of Industry (about 1829), used these forcible words: 
“The man that, under such circumstances, pretends to be sur- 
prised at the increase of poor rates, of crime, or of disaffection, 
must be either a fool, a knave, or a hypocrite.” All who have 
experienced the effects of cow-keeping and allotments will entirely 
agree with him, and, on the other hand, those who best know the 
farm labourer, must be perfectly aware that, in spite of his im- 
proved wages and education, and his law-abiding character, he has 
never forgotten the loss of the ancient privileges, and has been 
_ moved to a considerable amount of very hearty and, as I think, 
very justifiable ‘ disaffection” thereby. 

This whole subject is so important that I may be allowed per- 
haps to plod on through a little more of the evidence, when, in 
harder times, crime was the outcome of the great change which 
followed the inclosures, and preceded that latest allotment and re- 
distribution of land which the recent Government Bill is intended 
to facilitate. As the cows and crofts were abolished the gaols, 
houses of correction, and penitentiaries were multiplied, enlarged, 
and filled to overflowing. The records of the times furnish on this 
point ample evidence ; I will only repeat one‘or two cases. General 
Stewart furnishes one in his Sketches of the Highlands, vol. i., p. 241, 
where he remarks that, in small farm districts, where every person 
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occupied a little land, the convicted criminals in seventy years, 
including the most turbulent and lawless times, numbered only 
ninety-one in a population of 394,000, while in 1817 the number 
of criminals convicted in a single year was eighty-six. In similar 
districts in Westmoreland and Wales, there was the same exemp- 
tion from crime, and also in Lincolnshire, where nearly all the 
cottagers kept cows. A striking retrogression in Sussex is proved. 
by comparing the number of persons who took their trial in 1818, 
at the spring assizes then held at East Grinstead, compared with. 
that of half a century earlier. Three men and one woman were: 
produced for trial at the earlier period, and fifty persons after- 
wards; and the increase of the population in a rural part of 
Sussex could not have affected this comparison much. 

In 1829 ‘‘ the divorce of the people from the land” had already 
occasioned a reaction, and the movement among landowners in 
favour of allotments had already commenced, as I showed in a 
former article in the National Review.* Various examples of this. 
kind are given in the article in the Quarterly, already quoted. 
The argument of reduced poor rates is handled in a manner that. 
ought to attract notice in these days of agricultural distress. The 
poor rates had enormously increased. They were then seven 
millions sterling, or 1s. 10d. in the pound. It is true they are 
now only 10d. in the pound, the proportion of poverty to property 
having been considerably reduced. But it was estimated then that. 
four millions of the expenditure upon the poor might have been 
saved by means of a general allotment system, and when we 
consider that pauperism is utterly unknown on estates where the 
same system is carried out now, we must conclude that a large 
saving might be effected. The Quarterly also refers to the strong 
opposition of land agents, owing to the trouble entailed on them. 
It is astounding how long old customs and prejudices survive. 
Even the ancient, antiquated and intolerable farm leases of these 
same land agents, and of the family solicitors, had remained 
unchanged till the recent revolution in agricultural affairs forced a 
change. The land agents have, in too many cases, assisted in the 
ruin of agriculture by loitering in the old ruts till the machine stuck 
fast. Itis partly due to such causes that a system which has been 
known for scores of years has never yet made its way. Except on a. 
few estates, it has not been tried. Landowners have not generally 
managed their own property, and legislation does not usually 
prosper when left solely in the hands of irresponsible ministers. 

My own farming operations were conducted in a dry eastern 
county, where cow-keeping by farm labourers was unknown, and 
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my first acquaintance with the modern method, which several ex- 
perienced landlords have substituted for the ancient usage, took 
place in 1878. At that time I made the acquaintance of a gentle- 
man in Sussex, who had once been, as he said, a “poor boy.” 
Having made a fortune solely by his own prudence and conduct, 
he was fond of communicating the history of persons in his own 
neighbourhood who, like himself, had risen from the ranks. The 
number of such persons is usually unsuspected, even in their own 
localities. Time passes, and the facts drift out of memory, till 
only a few persons, who are personally interested in such matters, 
remember them. My friend, however, gave me a long list, and I 
noted down the particular fortunes of at least twenty men who 
had once been farm labourers, and who were then prospering in 
various positions as farmers, dealers, and tradesmen. One man, a 
carter on a farm, had nine children, all of whom rose above the 
humble position of their parents. I was introduced to one of the 
sons, a considerable farmer, and I have recently learned that his 
brother in the United States has become a member of the legisla- 
ture. My friend also introduced me to others who had risen from 
the lowest rung in the social ladder, including amongst them several 
shrewd sheep-dealers and cattle-dealers, the steward of an adjoin- 
ing estate, owned by a lady who had shown much good sense and 
tact in gradually advancing the best man. Our roll also included 
several farmers, some small ones, others in the occupation of 
large farms, and all men of marked energy and merit. 

In the purely large-farm districts, I dare say it would have been 
impossible to have compiled such a catalogue of successful persons 
whose qualifications had advanced them from the level of mere 
manual labour. But this breeding-place of men of merit is a 
neighbourhood of very mixed agriculture, and it owes the varied 
fortunes of its inhabitants to the unequal size of the farms and to 
the grass allotments of the labourers. Only sixty years ago, an 

example of the common fields of old England remained in this 
obscure district. The “ten hides,” or “Dicker,” of land included 
in this tract were then enclosed, and although an alderman of 
London, a baronet, and former lord mayor, was engaged in 1873 
in forming an estate, and was buying out the small proprietors, as 
wealth will do so long as peasant landowners remain straining at 
the leash, longing to be free of the furrow, and scorning the clods 
that yield them only two per cent. But several such proprietors 
still remained and kept cows, and their locality has always been 
the home of small farming. 

I hope these details will not appear trivial: They are intimately 
connected with the cow-plot question, and with those neglected 
industries, despised economies, ineptitude and profusion which 
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have occasioned the ruin of our agriculture. I have given 
examples of energetic men who have risen. It seems to me that a 
healthful state of agriculture, and a complete community, is that in 
which all the classes are represented and the rewards of industry 
are open to all. In large farm districts I have seen the labourers 
living in complete subjection, and harbouring, as I suppose 
Englishmen always have done under such circumstances, a strong 
feeling of discontent. I have seen large farmers, trained in 
ignorance, and quite blameless in their complete unconsciousness 
that there was anything strained or unnatural in the serfdom of 
their men. The curtailment of privileges, and the labourer’s 
divorce from the land, in many districts have been the natural 
result of such sentiments as these. The labourer lately has been 
powerless. The strike of East Anglia has been followed by a lull, 
and the labourer has lost hold of the “ whip handle,” owing to the 
state of trade, the reverses of agriculture, and the reduction of 
wages ; but it cannot be said that either the large farmers or the 
land agents have taken a broad and a far-seeing view of the 
labourer's desires, or of his power. They are too ephemeral to 
undertake those statesman-like duties, which all landlords who 
have the interest of their class and country at heart should master 
for themselves. 

The application of these remarks to my subject is, I think, 
sufficiently obvious, and I do not propose to enlarge here on the 
duties of the upper classes in agriculture, their opportunities of 
rural statesmanship and the necessity for their putting their house 
in order. I shall confine myself mainly to the question of cow- 
keeping by farm labourers, the possibility of extending the practice, 
and the subject of the milk supply. Having published many years 
since the practicability of the cow-plot scheme in Sussex, and its 
admirable effects on the labourers and their families, and having 
met with a considerable amount of ridicule at that time, from 
writers who, in all probability, did not know a shorthorn from an 
Alderney, I was commissioned by the Royal Agricultural Society, 
to prepare a report for the journal of the Society on ‘‘ Cow-keeping 
by Farm Labourers,” and I then visited a number of estates 
where the ancient practice of cow-keeping had been modernized 
and adapted to the present system of agriculture, with such success 
that its permanence seems assured. In all cases the experience of 
these estates is that a cow-plot must be a pasture. Arable land, 
sufficient for the maintenance of one cow only, spoils a man as a 
labourer, and steeps him in poverty as a little farmer. Buta cow- 
plot is an adjunct to the wages of the labourer, and does not inter- 
fere with his ordinary duties. The first cow I-saw claiming cottage 
ownership was standing. quietly at the gate of her plot close to 
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the cottage door, waiting to be milked. She appeared tamer than 
most farmers’ cows; tame, in fact, as a Shetland pony, and for the 
same reason, because she had become accustomed to the gentle 
hands and gambols of three or four children. It is one of the 
merits of the system that it trains the young people in the handling 
of stock, and this is a kind of technical training which can hardly 
be attained without ownership, and which is never forgotten. I 
had with me on the occasion of my having the happiness of first 
entering a cottager’s cow-plot, a dog, a well-behaved animal, 
accustomed to stock and quite guiltless of hostile intentions. But 
the cow could not know this; she may have had a dog hanging 
to her nose or tail, or it may have been instinct or hereditary 
distrust, but, at any rate, she made a little run at my canine 
friend. She was pacified in a moment—no farmer’s cow would 
have been reassured so soon—and in ten minutes, while she 
stood untethered—farmers’ cows must be tied by the neck—her 
owner had drained her lacteal fountain and stripped her dry. 
The wife, however, can do this as well as the man, and, in fact, it 
often happens that the cow is milked, fed, and entirely attended 
to by the wife ‘and her children. I have seen a crowd of the 
latter fetch in the cow, and come home riding on her back, and 
hanging on to what they call her bell-pull behind. Under these and 
all circumstances the deportment of a cow is at all times serious ; but 
she is an affectionate creature, loves her calf and appreciates 
children, becoming, when petted, the gentlest solemn thing that 
ever chewed cud. 

Cows, for our purpose, must be limited to the pastoral and mixed 
districts. It must not be imagined by those impracticable and 
deaf people one sometimes meets with that we recommend them for 
thin chalks, rubbles, or rag-stones, or sharp gravels. These are 
not the soils for permanent grass, and no method has yet presented 
itself for introducing labourers’ cows on the Southdowns, or the 
- Cotswolds, on the sands of Norfolk, or the Wolds of Lincolnshire. 
Sussex is, however, a mixed district, whose pastures are increasing. 
I trust the labourers’ cows will increase too, but this will depend 
on the landowners chiefly. The late Earl of Chichester was one of 
their patrons, and that wise philanthropist and excellent nobleman 
was never nobler, in my view, than when he walked away on Sunday 
mornings to the house of an aged shepherd of the Southdowns, to 
read to him for an hour, or than he showed himself in ordering 
that the cow-pastures on his estate should be retained. During my 
inquiry, Lord Chichester wrote to me several times about his cow- 
plots, and one of his tenants informed me that he had himself 
found them invaluable for the encouragement of the men. 

No doubt the number of dairy-maids available in Sussex as wives 
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to cow-keeping young labourers is limited in number, and they are 
a sine quad non of the success of the system. The same remark. 
applies to all neighbourhoods, and farmers have been known to 
express great relief at the absence of dairy-maids in their district. 
But the innovation may overtake them yet, if only the landlords 
promote it. Dairy-maids are not made in a day, but if once a 
demand for them springs up it will be soon satisfied. It transpired 
lately, on the occasion of the show of the British Dairy Farmers’ 
Association, that the winner of a first prize for butter had only 
received three weeks’ tuition at a dairy school. Under an offer of 
eligible marriage she might have learnt the whole art of butter- 
making in a fortnight. On returning from several of my excursions 
on behalf of the Royal Agricultural Society, I have sometimes related 
my experiences to parties of farmers, and told them how good the 
butter was in the one-cow dairies I had seen, and they have 
immediately set off talking about the impossibility of farm labourers 
keeping cows. I have pointed out that-I had just visited an estate 
where 300 labourers kept cows and insured them in cow clubs, and 
sold the butter to dealers who conveyed it to Chester market; and 
they have proved forthwith that no farm labourer in the world 
could possibly save sufficient money in his life-time to purchase a 
cow ; that, if he did, she might die and he would lose every penny of 
her cost, and, if she lived, the butter of so small a dairy would be 
worthless, and, if otherwise, such a small amount of produce could 
not possibly be marketed. The varieties of farmers are numerous. 
The educated or the able among them are beyond praise ; but there 
are others who are the most impracticable men whom it is possible 
to meet with. A gentleman at Chilworth, in Surrey, used to 
entertain Cobbett sometimes when he rode over the Downs by 
Newlands Corner, having left Kensington for one of his rural rides, 
his son James, to whom he addressed the letters in his famous 
English grammar, riding with him ; and Cobbett has left a graphic 
picture of the Valley of Chilworth and Albury, and of their 
powder-mills-and paper-mills, but he is silent as to the farmers. 
His silence was silvern, I might say it was merciful, for he met a 
party of these inflated bull-frog sort of farmers, as he termed them, 
and was so bothered by them after his journey, that he retired in 
dudgeon to his chamber, like Diogenes retreating to his tub. 

The motto of many farmers to whom I have recommended the 
encouragement of cow-keeping by their labourers must have been 
‘how not to do it.” Happily for the labourers, some landlords, 
like Lord Tollemache, Earl Powis, the Earl Nelson, Lord Cath- 
cart, Lord Egerton of Tatton, Sir T. D. Ackland, and many 
others, have proved themselves favourable to a privilege which has 
conferred on them many and various benefits. Lord Tollemache, 
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of Helmingham, has given much personal attention, for many 
years past, to the practical development of the system, and the 
result is seen in a very successful example of cow-keeping by 
labourers, to an extent which is not equalled, I believe, on any 
other estate. The statesmanship of the present proprietor, ex- 
tending over more than half a century, has rendered his estate in 
all respects a model of good management. I cannot describe here 
in detail the ‘‘lease-notes”’ which have placed the farm tenants 
in the possession of perfect security, nor the equipment of the 
farms by means of an enormous but wise expenditure, nor the 
unusual practice of granting long leases, or the absolute owner- 
ship of building sites, with little farms attached. But I may say 
that the policy of the landowner, in this case, seems to have been 
to attract population to his estate, instead of repelling it, and to 
promote the happiness of the greatest number. The founder of a 
very innovating and, as I believe, a very useful body, the Farmers’ 
Alliance, now almost or quite defunct, remarked that if all land- 
lords resembled Lord Tollemache there would have been no need 
for the Farmers’ Alliance; and ten years later a Radical organ of 
the press has admitted that if Lord Tollemache’s practice of grant- 
ing allotments of arable or grass land had been general there 
would have been no need for a compulsory Allotment Bill. Nothing 
could be more true, but, unfortunately, comparatively few land 
proprietors have been trained to the performance of duties which 
more closely concern the general welfare, and themselves in the 
long run, than any others that can possibly fall to their share. 

Lord Tollemache knows exactly how large a dairy farm should 
be, and he prefers those of lesser size. You cannot reform an 
estate within the space of a year or two, but, as opportunities 
offered, he has reduced the size of the farms to an average of 200 
acres each. Each is fitted with the best machinery for diminishing 
the labour of making cheese, so as to beat the Americans and 
their factories; and in cheese-making an English household of the 
right stamp will outdo a factory always. Each farm employs 
three men, a cowman, horseman, and labourer, and, almost 
invariably, each man keeps a cow. There are 300 cottages on the 
estate, and on the occasion of my first visit there were 260 
cottagers’ cows, the number now being greater. Several of the 
small tradesmen on the estate and in the villages also keep cows. 
Any man desiring to keep a cow is enabled to do so by an allot- 
ment of pasturage to his cottage, and it is generally attached 
to his cottage, the rent being the same as that of the adjacent 
farming land, and the area’ extending to about three acres, of 
which one acre is mown, a quarter of an acre is in tillage, and the 
rest is depastured. 
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As to the alleged difficulty of a labouring man obtaining a cow, 
the highest possible authority on this point has said that when o 
labourer desires to keep a cow, he rarely waits longer than a year 
for one, and she comes not by the aid of any genii or Aladdin’s 
Lamp, but in the most prosaic manner, just as cows or other 
kinds of property come to other people. I have driven round 
Lord Tollemache’s estate with a cow-keeper, and, seeing his cow, 
I did not care to ask him how he came to be possessed of her. 
It is very possible that these thrifty and trustworthy fellows get 
the money just like other people, saving some and borrowing a 
little. Money is often lent on a worse security than the “1OU” 
of a labourer who is about to commence cow-keeping. 

There are several cow-clubs on the estate, managed by the 
labourers; and in proof that they serve their purpose well, Lord 
Tollemache says, ‘“‘I never by any chance receive a petition from 
a labourer who has lost a cow. An objection raised to the 
system is, that those who lose cows go begging about the country 
for subscriptions; this is not known on this estate, nor would 
it be elsewhere if cow-clubs were established and well-managed.” 
Lord Cathcart wrote to me on this subject, “I have been a 
member of a cow-club for many years. We have a balance to 
credit.” I regret to say that on many estates the want of cow- 
clubs, through eleemosynary assistance by too kind land-pro- 
prietors, had introduced a vicious principle fatal to independence 
and success. 

I have spoken of farmers of a certain sort who object to their 
labourers keeping cows. They are invariably persons who have 
not had the advantage of experience. The tenants of Lord 
Tollemache, whom I had the pleasure of meeting in a body, spoke 
with unmistakable emphasis in favour of the system. It provides 
the labourer with a plentiful board for himself and family; it 
occupies his spare hours, and keeps him from the ale-house; it 
trains his children from their infancy to the management of live 
stock, which is indispensable to their proficiency as stockmen ; it 
paints the childrens’ cheeks in rosy russet hues, characteristic of 
the robust health of those young people who are reared on milk ; 
in short, it is fraught with moral and material advantages; it 
encourages thrift, multiplies calves, which the farmers gladly 
purchase for their own rearing, and it ties the labourers to their 
homes, not by servile bonds, but by natural attachment. 

Mr. Bowen-Jones, of Ensdon House, Shropshire, who farms 800 
acres on an estate of the Ear] of Powis, is one of many enlightened 
gentlemen who understand this system, and therefore regard it 
with favour. I ought to say that Mr. Bowen-Jones is a member 
of the Council of the Royal Agricultural Society, and known as a 
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man of talent far beyond his neighbourhood. In company with 
Mr. Davison, Lord Powis’s estate bailiff, he showed me the cow- 
plots on the Montford Bridge estate. They number fifty-seven, 
and each farm is provided with several. We called at the house 
of a widow, and found it locked, and the woman away with her 
donkey and cart selling butter at Shrewsbury—a duty undertaken 
by certain members of the community who act as dealers and 
agents for the rest. She is an honest widow, with a shrewd head, 
one may be sure, or she would not have been selected as a butter- 
seller for her neighbours. My entertainer also took me to the 
village school, that I might see a room-full of most healthy-looking 
children, who had not been deprived of their bread and milk, as so 
many iabourers’ children have been in modern times outside those 
favoured districts where they still keep cows. We met some 
children, in one part of our walk, driving the cows home to their 
byres and learning those useful lessons of care and kindness which 
i have already noticed as being desirable to all stock-feeders, 
though many would-be stockmen are so deficient in this respect as 
to render live-stock management, which has now become the 
strong arm of agriculture, a business hardly to be undertaken. 
We saw the cottagers’ meal-tubs filled with corn and cake for the 
cows—answering a most vulgar argument sometimes heard, that 
the-keeping of cows tempts farm-labourers:to wrong their masters, 
as if poverty were not the prime cause of temptation, and the 
possession of a little property the greatest safeguard. The fences, 
too, were admirable, as well as the condition of the pastures. In 
some cases permanent improvements had been effected by the 
cow-keepers. I must not omit to mention the bacon hanging in 
the kitchens, or, to complete the catalogue, the good manners of 
the children, which were agreeably unconstrained and free from 
objectionable servility. 

With regard to rent, prejudiced persons are fond of stating that 
allotments are often made prohibitory by extravagant rents. Thisis 
not my experience. In all cases, the cow-plots I have examined are 
held at easy rents, with the exception of some in the neighbourhood 
of Cardigan, which were let on a vicious principle to the tenants of 
the farms, who had pushed up their rents to an extravagant level 
for their own profit. In this case the high rents which the 
labourers were induced to pay sufficiently indicate their appre- 
ciation of the plots, and the value they attach to milk. On all 
well-managed properties, cow-plots are held direct from the land- 
lord. It seems needless to enlarge the list of estates possessing 
cow-plots. Iam not concerned .to correct the mistakes of writers 
and orators who have, from time to time, informed the public that 
only a few proprietors allow the labourers the privilege of cow- 
keeping. We were told the same thing with regard to arable 
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allotments ; but we now know that there are about four hundred 
thousand allotments detached from cottages, besides gardens ; while 
the papers have given innumerable examples of proprietors, great 
and small, chiefly the former, who have, for years past, encouraged 
small farming, as well as both kinds of allotments. On many 
estates the practice in this respect has been hereditary, dating from 
the last century. An Earl of Winchelsea, of the last century, in- 
formed Sir John Sinclair and the Board of Agriculture, that eighty 
labourers on his estate in Rutland kept cows; and when I had the 
satisfaction of reading a paper before the London Farmers’ Club 
in November 1887, on ‘‘ Cow Plots and Allotments,” his descendant, 
the present earl, then Mr. Finch-Hatton, attended the meeting 
and delivered a sympathetic speech. He was followed by Sir 
Baldwin Leighton, whose father was most successful with nu- 
merous cow-plots started by him on his estate in Shropshire. The 
present Duke of Northumberland, whose opinions and practice 
I recorded in the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society, may 
have inherited them both, since a former duke specially patronized 
small farming and cow-plots on his estates in Northumberland. 

Sir Michael Hicks-Beach is one of those who has offered small 
‘takes ’’ in Gloucestershire. Mr. Booth Grey, a brother of Lord 
Stamford, divided an estate of 200 acres, near Cheltenham, into 
cottage holdings, all in grass. Lord Crewe is one of many pro- 
prietors who, in the dairy county of Cheshire, has a large number 
of cottage-holdings, amounting to several hundreds. The Duke of 
Westminster is another, having 354 small tenants, including 182 
cow-keepers. In Derbyshire, where ‘‘ Cowleys,” as they are called, 
are common, the Duke of Devonshire takes in labourers’ cows to 
pasture in Chatsworth Park. Cottagers’ cow-pastures have long 
been established on Lord Howe’s estate in Leicestershire. Colonel 
Edwards, in Shropshire, is a model landlord in this respect. One 
of the most interesting estates for small holdings, large allot- 
ments, and cow-keeping is that of Viscount Hill, at Hawkstone, 
Shropshire. 

I might quote the Earl of Carnarvon of 1832 on the good 
effects of his allotments in Wiltshire and Hampshire; also the 
Lords Suffield and Gage, of the same date, the last-named having 
been a founder of cow-plots in Sussex, where they might be very 
much extended. Mr. Dent, of Ribston Hall, Wetherby, late Pre- 
sident of the Royal Agricultural Society, is a strong advocate for 
labourers’ cows, for this reason, among others, as he writes to 
me: “ Milk is most desirable, and very difficult to obtain.” I do 
not know whether it is generally recognized that farm labourers 
were never so badly off for milk as they have been in recent years, 
and that in many villages throughout the country it cannot be 
obtained, and the families of the working men are badly reared 
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without it. Having published a paper on the “ Supply of Milk to 
Labourers” in the journal already mentioned, I can say with con- 
fidence, both from my own experience and on the authority of 
numerous informants, that a vast number of the children of rural 
labourers never taste milk in the whole course of their lives after 
the day when they are weaned. Large farmers do not care to 
retail milk, and it has been the unfortunate practice in many dis- 
tricts to weed out all the small farms, so that milk has ceased to 
be an article of local commerce. Milk cannot be distributed far 
from dairies in small quantities without doubling its cost, and its 
scarcity forms one of the strongest arguments in favour of cottage 
cow-keeping. Further argument on this point seems unnecessary. 
It remains to be seen how far the advantages of the system are 
capable of being extended. 

With regard to the “ initial difficulty,” as it is sometimes called, 
in the keeping of cows by farm labourers, I am happy to say that 
a practical farmer has invented and practised a method by which 
it may be overcome. I have already stated that in Cheshire no 
real difficulty has arisen in the purchase of a cow, at any rate in 
the case of those labourers who exhibit a little thrift and self- 
denial in early life. But no doubt it may sometimes happen that 
persons even superior in position to farm labourers may find them- 
selves too low in purse and credit to obtain a cow, at least by 
purchase. Under these circumstances, Mr. Robert E. Turnbull, a 
distinguished agriculturist of Yorkshire, arranged a system of hiring 
out cows which he has himself put in practice on a large scale. 

I may here state, as a proof of Mr. Turnbull’s practical talents, 
that on the occasion of the Royal Agricultural Society’s Yorkshire 
Farm Prize Competition in 1883, he was the. winner of the first 
prize for the best dairy farm, and an account of his admirable 
management as a dairy farmer occupied a prominent position in 
the Journal of the Society. 

Mr. Turnbull started his plan about fourteen years ago, and he 
soon found so many customers for cows that the number hired out 
speedily reached a hundred. He selected for his purpose breeds of 
cows of comparatively small size, and there can be nothing better 
he thinks than a Kerry, which is small, exceedingly productive of 
milk, and readily fattened when “dry.” The price charged for 
the hiring of a heifer when near calving, was one-fourth of her 
cost for a year, payable in advance. A number of Kerry cows cost 
£12 each, and were hired out to labourers and others in the North 
Riding at £2 10s. Ayrshires, for which he paid £18 each, cost the 
hirers £4 10s. i 

An important point in the agreement between the parties is, 
that the hirer should have the right of purchase at the price at 
which he hired, because this encourages him to keep the animal in 
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good condition, and the owner’s risk is diminished. The rule as 
to prepayment is sometimes waived, as, for example, in the case of 
men with large families, or in other cases when it is known that 
the hirer is deserving of trust and confidence. Asa rule, the result 
of the business is that the hirer purchases the cow. He not only 
enjoys her products, and rears his family far better than he could 
have done without her aid, but he manages to increase his capital 
too by purchasing the cow which he had at first hired. It is 
interesting to observe how rapidly the so-called thriftless English 
labourer can become a man of thrift when once he is fairly started 
in the right track. No one doubts the energy and strong will of 
the English labourer, and it is by the exercise of these qualities, 
when tempting objects are placed within his reach, that new 
virtues and fresh ambitions take possession of him. 

In one case it was arranged that a man with a large young 
family should pay for the hire at the end of six weeks, when the 
calf would be fat enough to be sold for veal. The bargain was 
kept, and the famers, seeing that the man was doing his best, 
allowed him to cut and make hay of the grass around their fields. 
In this way some winter fodder was provided, and as Providence 
helps those who help themselves, the next calf proving a heifer, 
was reared successfully and became in time a cow. Sometimes a 
cow misses being in calf, which is one of those minor misfortunes 
which cow-keeping labourers must always be subject to, and cannot 
hope always to avoid. But they can provide a remedy for the 
non-appearance of a calf by laying in a stock of oil cake and other 
feeding stuffs, so that the moment the state of affairs is ascertained 
beyond a doubt, the cow may be fattened for sale, and the next 
best thing to a calf secured in the shape of a heavy carcass of 
beef. For this particular purpose, at the close of their milking 
career, the square-built Kerries are well adapted. 

Among the cow-hirers on Mr. Turnbull’s books was a clever 
workman who had been in the habit of spending in beer what he 
should have saved for use against the day when, for want of 
prudent provision, the gates of the Union open to receive so many 
thriftless working men. I remember observing with great amuse- 
ment a number of young working men of the greenest hue 
applauding the sentiments of Mr. Henry George at St. James’s 
Hall. In listening to the charmer with wrapt attention they had 
opened their mouths to the full extent, and I am quite sure none 
of them had calculated that the price of a pint of beer costing 2d. 
will pay for a yard of land at £40 6s. 8d. per acre, which is now a 
very high price, since you may have it in Essex at £10 an acre or 
less. These young men can never acquire property unless they close 
their mouths, as Mr. Turnbull’s clever man did. Seeing a cow in 
prospect he gave up moderate drinking, denied himself as many 
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pints of beer as the object he had in view required, and, having 
first hired a cow, it was soon within -his power to purchase one. 

Another case was that of a man who collected fern on the moor, 
and used it as litter for the cow and for pigs which his profit 
enabled him to purchased. Glades in the woodlands were mown 
for hay, and then some pasture was obtained. Illness broke out 
in this man’s family, and he always maintains that the cow proved 
as good a doctor by the nutriment she supplied as the more 
regular practitioner. The same man shows a statement which 
proves that he gets for his family £12 worth of food annually, free 
of all cost except the small amount of labour that a cow on a 
pasture requires. 

I must omit from this short statement all the varied details 
connected with the keeping of cows by farm labourers, including 
their general management, and the cost of a shed and cottage 
dairy. The reader may, however, like to have the opinion of the 
hiring-out system of a sound, practical man, Mr. Richard 
Marshall, of Hackness, Scarborough, who acted as Mr. Turnbull’s 
agent in the management of the hiring-out business. In a letter 
to Mr. Turnbull he says :— 


The cows have generally been let out and removed a short time before being due to 
calve, so that the hirers may get used to the cows, and the cows accustomed to their 
new places before having to be milked ; then the hirer, in a few weeks, geis the greater 
part, if not the whole, of the annual charge hack again by the sale of the calf, if 
fattened, and has the produce of the cow in milk and butter the remaining part of the 
year for the benefit of his family ; whereas, if he had not a cow, his children would 
have to be fed on tea instead of nourishing milk, as very few farmers. in this neigh- 
bourhood like to sell milk to their poorer neighbours, as most of the milk which is not 
required for family use is wanted for the rearing of calves and pigs. So the labourer 
who avails himself of this system is in a far more independent position than he was 
before he hired a cow. Not only has the system of hiring cows proved itself advan- 
tageous to labourers, but also to small farmers, who, by hiring two or three cows and 
rearing their calves, have been enabled to increase their stock of cows and at the same 
time to set a great portion of their capital free to invest in improved implements or in 
the purchase of sheep or other stock at favourable opportunities. 

I have no hesjtation in saying that,.when your system.of hiring cows, whose principle 
is to help those who are willing to help themselves, becomes more generally known, 
other enterprising gentlemen may be induced to make a trial of it for the benefit of 
their poorer neighbours in other districts; for I am fully persuaded that it elevates 
the character, encourages thrift, and materially adds to the comfort of the hirers. 


At the present time Mr. Turnbull is carrying out his system on 
the estates of the Earl of Carlisle, for whom he has now become 
the chief agent. I will only add that the extension of pasturage 
in recent years has opened fresh fields for labourers’ cows. A 
Cow-plot Bill may follow the Allotment Bill, and in that case 
we shall see the effect of a compulsory measure. Meanwhile the 
continued and personal efforts of landlords to promote this special 
form of land distributiow will not, I trust, be wanting. 


Henry EversHep. 
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THE AGE OF REASON. 


Some Lirerary ASPECTS OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION oF 1789. 


NapoLEoN Bonaparte used to speak of the French as the modern 
Romans confronted by a new Carthage in perfidious Albion. But. 
nothing is more untrue than the famous saying—invented by one 
noodle and kept up by thousands of successive noodles—about. 
‘* History repeating itself.” Think honestly for a minute, and you 
will see that the exact contrary is nearer the truth. Until causes. 
are the same, it is impossible that effects should not differ. Most. 
impossible of all is it to find two nations who, not only in respec- 
tive but in relative qualities, should resemble two nations of twenty 
centuries gone by. If, however, we must have an analogy from 
the past for the characters of the two nations divided by the 
British Channel, and for their relations to each other, it would be 
better to compare the English to the Romans and leave the 
French to represent the Greeks of old. Like the latter, the French 
are quick, artistic, and apt to preach to and mistrust one another. 
The English, on the other hand, are slow, practical, bound to 
the chariot-wheels of experience, each attentive to his own affairs, 
yet united in time of trouble. 

The last thing that such a people would do would be to take the 
ingenious speculations of poets, and essayists, and writers of fiction 
too seriously ; much less would they be hurried away into hastily 
_ making use of such things as prescriptions meant for actual prac- 
tice. But this is exactly what our volatile neighbours over the. 
water did, exactly one hundred years ago. Without political 
training, and broken up into antipathetic sections of caste and 
province, they felt that things were going wrong; and, because. 
their purveyors of light literature confirmed that feeling, they 
assumed that whatever these personages suggested was an infallible 
remedy. 

The bibliography of this great—and, indeed, unfinished—story 
is too vast to be even hinted at in a short paper. But a centenary 
is @ convenient occasion for a few sincere thoughts on the great. 
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movement of 1789, under the light which it throws on the power 
of the pen in French society. Let us, then, consider briefly :— 

1. What literature had to do with the immediate causes of these 
events ; and 

2. What literature immediately arose out of it. 

As to the first question, we shall do well to observe a yet further 
limitation. Confining our attention to those writings which were 
among the actual and direct instruments of change, we shall find 
that there were some which so obviously discredited the old system 
and so vividly suggested new possibilities as to make us think and 
believe that, without such writings, matters must have taken a 
wholly different turn. 

As to the second, we shall have to look beyond the mere 
ephemeral pamphlets and papers which reflected the hopes and 
fears of those distracted days when men had too much on their 
hands to be able either to produce or to appreciate works of much 
literary art. Our attention will be chiefly demanded by such 
writings as could not have come into existence had the Revolution 
never occurred, and which, in their turn, perpetuated the thoughts 
and passions of the time that gave them birth. 

First, then, in regard to the influence of literature on the 
assembling and the proceedings of the States-General, the destruc- 
tion of the Bastille, the burning of the chateaux, and the national 
confederation of 19th June 1790 which closed the initial twelve- 
month, or first period of the Revolution. Many ancient books had 
a share in preparing men’s minds for the overthrow of the fabric 
of Richelieu and Louis XIV. The anti-monarchical parts of the 
Hebrew Scriptures; the democratic hints of the Gospels; the 
writings of Tacitus and Plutarch ; the Servitude of La Boetie; the 
doctrines of Locke and of the American publicists; all of these 
occur to memory. But not one of these—nor all combined—had 
led men of English race to extreme measures of unmanageable 
reform. In all the great gradual changes—whether at home or in 
the Colonies—by which men of that race had subverted the 
monarchic principle of State and put popular Sovereignty in its 
place, the healthier growths, and even some of the harmless deco- 
rations, of the old organization had been respected. It was reserved 
for French writers to proclaim a new Evangel, and for the French 
nation to carry out their preaching to a complete destruction of 
existing ideals and beliefs, and an attempt to substitute a new 
social system by something wholly different and intentionally 
antagonistic. ‘The spirit of an exalted freedom” which Burke 


_ perceived in the chivalric order was translated into a new dialect, 
its ideals were called in and recast in a new machinery; and that 
work was done mainly by eloquent theorisers, unacquainted with 
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public affairs, other causes, of course, combining. The financial 
and fiscal systems of the Bourbon monarchy had become insup- 
portable. In 1787 the deficit amounted to 115,000,000 livres, 
and no means existed for its extinction; the nobility and clergy 
refused to contribute to the necessities of the State, or to do any- 
thing in return for their own revenues, immunities, and privileges ; 
sea-commerce only existed by the sufferance of Great Britain ; 
the crops had generally failed, and the people at large were starving. 
Still, it must be acknowledged that there were at that time writers 
in France—most of them devoid of political experience—who were 
responsible for the violent turn taken from the first. Could these 
men have been on the side of “‘ the altar and the throne,” the fate 
of France might have been as that of other countries. In Prussia, 
in Austria, in our own country, even in Spain, constitutional 
checks have been introduced, and a reasonable play given to the 
popular will. Unhappy France, stimulated by abstract ideas, has 
been crucified for the political salvation of civilized mankind. 

One writer there was, indeed, to whom other nations have owed 
an immense debt, though his teachings have been too moderate to 
overcome those of more ardent reformers among his own com- 
patriots. This was Charles de Secondat, Baron of Montesquieu. 
The influence of his contemporary, Turgot, was academic and 
administrative rather than practical; for Turgot, though his 
method was sound, had no charm of style. But in Montesquieu, 
France, for a wonder, possessed a historical and political writer 
who added great literary skill and wit to a profound and original 
power of observation and of reasoning, and a practical knowledge of 
society and of affairs. Born of a good family of law-lords, exactly 
a century before the assembly of the States-General, he was at once 
acquainted with the overblown centralization of the Regency, and 
amenable to the new ideas then coming in from the consequences 
of the English alliance. No author of equal ability had arisen in 
England in the early part of the eighteenth century—if Addison 
could have been fused with Bolingbroke, the combination would 
have fallen short—but the movement began in England with the 

‘fall of the Stewarts. Six years after the death of Louis XIV., the 
young magistrate—he had become President of the Parliament of 
Bordeaux in 1716—gave to the world his Persian Letters. In this 
work he supposes a Persian gentleman to be travelling in Europe 
during the last two years of the old King, and to write to his 
friends at Ispahan an account of his impressions, especially of 
things in France. The speculations on religion and politics are of 
the boldest ; the Pope, the King, the bishops, the ladies, none are 
spared. The vices of French society, the light tone of conversation 
and futile literary controversies, the pretensions of the clergy, the 
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docile gaiety of the people, are blended in a human comedy which 
anticipates Balzac. Religion, philosophy, administration, and com- 
merce are all surveyed with a disdainful criticism, and in the con- 
fident spirit of youth. Under the facile government of the Regent 
these letters were found amusing. Such light weapons, it was 
thought, could give no serious wounds; the scampish rulers had 
neither leisure nor inclination to test the temper of the steel. Nor 
were their successors more sagacious; and in 1727 the author 
became a member of the Academy with the full assent of Fleury, 
who had risen to the head of the Government of France. By this 
time Montesquieu had ceased to hold office at Bordeaux. The work 
of a judge had never been very congenial to him, and he took 
advantage of the customs of the time to sell his post. He then 
travelled in England and on the Continent; and did not again 
come forward as a political writer until 1734, when he published 
Considerations on the Greatness and Decline of the Romans. At 
length, in 1748, appeared the famous Esprit des Lois, of which 
Madame du Deffand said that it might have been more aptly named 
L’esprit sur les Lois. This epigrammatic criticism, by a person 
who had, perhaps, never read the book, was merited by the concise 
clearness of the style, in which, as a French critic has observed, 
French idioms are treated like coins worn by use, and are reminted 
with a fresh relief. 

But the Esprit des Lois has a value higher than that of mere 
literary skill. Based upon strata of thought which Voltaire never 
touched, it has become a model to succeeding builders. Law, the 
author showed, was not what had been hitherto supposed, the mere 
enactment of the supreme power in the State. Law is the inevitable 
result and expression of pre-existing facts, and is evolved in each 
nation by the nation’s peculiar conditions. ‘‘ Laws,” Montesquieu 
writes, “‘are the necessary relations flowing from the nature of 
things; and in this sense all organisms have their laws—man, 
Nature, nay the Deity Himself. ... To say that there is no 
justice or injustice but what law prescribes or prohibits is to say 
that until you had drawn a circle all the radii were not equal.” 

This is a profound thought, trenchantly stated, and justifies the 
connection—now so common—between rules of action laid down 
by rulers and the principles of science and art deduced from 
observation. The author proceeds to point out that man is not an 
abstract being; he depends on his surroundings, and differs in 
different situations. Among these circumstances we must have 
regard to the climate and soil of the land, and to the customs and 
habits arising out of such ,conditions. Montesquieu desires no 
speculative experiments or sudden changes. “I should think 
myself well repaid for my labour,” he says, “if each of my 
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readers found in my book new reasons to love the land where he 
was born, and the government under which he lives.” In all this 
he is evidently the founder of much of the more valuable doctrines 
of Comte, Buckle, and Herbert Spencer. 

Passing on from these few fundamentals, Montesquieu leaves 
the 4 priori method to professed philosophers, and pursues a strict 
induction. Tracing the facts of society and the State, so far as 
these were open to him, he inquires what have been the most 
successful political systems; for it is clear, he maintains, that 
“the government the most true to Nature is that which is best 
adapted to the character of the people for whom it exists.” Each 
of the recognized forms has been found to have its own espe- 
cial principle; the characteristic of a Republic is Virtue; of 
a mixed Monarchy, Honour; of a Despotism, Fear. This con- 
clusion has been much disputed; but we must not forget that 
Montesquieu has not assumed that these are the necessary products 
of the respective systems, but the essential principles of each 
without which the system has never prospered. Democracy, he 
finds, has been the system of small States; yet a great empire 
can become a Republic by the employment of the federative 
method. Only let each kind of government—excepting such an 
Absolutism as amounts to the total negation of law—be main- 
tained by its own proper laws. ‘‘ Ancient abuses are perceived, it 
is seen how they could be corrected; but the abuses of the cor- 
rection are seen also. The bad is let alone if the worse be feared, 
as the good is let alone if the better be found doubtful.” Other 
things, however, being equal, the author approves of the principles 
of the British Constitution, as it then existed; for the power of 
the Chief Magistrate appeared to him to be there restrained by 
the jealousy of the upper classes, while the sanction of the 
national representatives was needed before money could be raised 
or spent. 

Many modern nations have benefited by this admirable reason- 
ing, especially the new Britain which arose in America less than 
half a century after Montesquieu’s book. It was generally felt by 
foreign political reformers that the abstraction called ‘‘ Liberty” 
was not the great want of an organized Society ; the primal necessity 
was a ruling machinery, whose power should be adequate to its pur- 
pose yet exposed to proper checks. In his own country alone the 
Prophet, if not exactly without honour, was without direct effect. 
His calm, deliberative views, enforced by judicial firmness and 
dignity of diction, had the drawback of leading to no positive 
award. Twenty-five millions of unprotected persons were slowly 
perishing at the hands of two ruthless adversaries—Dulness and 
Distress—and the grave conclusions of the ex-President were 
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incapable of immediate execution and promised no sudden relief. 
Hence they made no immediate impression on the popular mind ; 
even the educated classes—stirred by more impatient voices—were 
indifferent to rational reform. In 1787 the first note of this was 
sounded by the nobles who attended on the summons of Calonne. 
The failure of the Assembly of Notables—of which Carlyle gives a 
picturesque sketch but no sufficient account—is thus explained by 
La Harpe, in an address delivered only six years later :— 

*‘Calonne was entirely deceived. The young lords brought to the 
assembly the politics of Rousseau and the Deism of Voltaire ; these 
had, for a long while, been the mental food and the fashionable 
music of good society.” 

So it came to pass that the Revolution cut itself off from the 
past of France; and being without historical roots has failed, 
from that day. to now, in respect of fruitful developments. The 
acute contemporary critic above quoted ascribed the excesses of 
the Revolution, as we see, to the prevalence of more immediately 
forcible writers; and this brings us to the two whom he has 
named. The well-known literary career of Voltaire is an illustra- 
tion of one of the dangers attending the importation of foreign 
ideas into an old country. During his long and laborious life he 
was constantly inculcating on his countrymen the lessons that he 
had learned in youth from the works of Locke and Newton, 
Shakespeare and Addison, Shaftesbury and the English Deists. 
But these stimulants of the stolid islanders proved inebriating 
drugs to the more excitable people beyond the Channel. Though 
resembling Montesquieu in not contemplating sudden and radical 
change, Voltaire differed in almost all other respects; and his 
influence was—chiefly for that reason—far more immediately felt. 
Without either the judicial calmness or the social refinement of the 
President, he was an advocate; and his object was to prevail over 
his adversary, even to crushing. In this he was but too success- 
ful. His nature was ardent, and his mordant mockery provided 
him with an organ well suited to influence his quick-witted 
compatriots ; moreover, his character had the immense advantage 
of being sympathetic. Deeply stirred by the sufferings caused by 
privilege and superstition, impressed in his youth by sceptical 
associations, he was driven into active hostility by unjust persecu- 
tion. Exiled at the age of twenty-seven—after two imprisonments 
—he passed three years in England, where he met Lord Boling- 
broke. On his return he showed speedy symptoms of revolt, and 
made it plain that he had grafted a new passion for independence 
on the native insubordination of his character. His ‘ Letters on 
the English,” afterwards incorporated in the Philosophie Dic- 
tionary, were burned, under the orders of the Parliament of Paris; 
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his dramas betrayed a controversial character new to the French 
stage. Once more exiled, he became a wanderer over the face of 
Europe ; and for the rest of his life remained in a chronic state 
of apposition, carried out with untiring energy and multifarious 
accomplishment. Though never quite first-rate in anything, no 
author has ever attained second-class honours in so many schools. 
Epic poetry, burlesque and lyric verse, history, science, a ceaseless 
flow of semi-private correspondence, such were among the varied 
resources of this gladiator of peace, this truculent prophet of 
humanity. What the Society of Jesus had been to the Post- 
Tridentine Church was hardly more than was this one man to the 
new Propaganda. His wit, good sense, even a sort of vulgar 
pertness, combined with a style of wondrous dexterity to make 
Voltaire at once a classic and a popular writer, and have won fame 
for him even among those who are shocked by his anti-fanatic 
fanaticism, and his occasional lapses of taste. That Voltaire was 
a Conservative whose notion of liberty was that it was something 
to be bestowed upon a people by a splendid despot, is a wide- 
spread but erroneous belief. He was quite aware that there was a 
time of popular sovereignty approaching; and he predicted it, in 
his seventy-second year, with accents whose levity can only be 
excused on the score of their almost boyish enthusiasm :— 

** All that I see,” so he wrote in 1764, “‘is sowing the seed of a 
Revolution, which will infallibly come to pass though I shall not 
have the pleasure to behold it. The light is so diffused that there 
must be an outburst on the first occasion, and then there will be a 
fine disturbance. Happy are the young, for they will see great 
sights ! ”’ 

But we can pardon a little exuberance when we call to mind 
the constant beneficence which it inspired. There is earnestness 
in Voltaire’s well-known device—Ecrasez Vinfame—and in that 
other self-chosen motto: ‘‘ My best work is to have done a little 
good.”* 

The influence of J. J. Rousseaut was even greater than that of 
Voltaire, whom he surpassed in seriousness, though .not in clear- 
ness or consistency. The two men were essentially antipathetic, 
and indeed appeared to contemporary observation to be completely 
opposed. Their differences are shown in Condorcet’s Life of 
Voltaire ; but they were differences of complement rather than of 
mere contrast. The effect produced by a highly-educated man of 


* Voltaire is to be remembered as the father of Condorcet and the Gironde. His 
influences with 1790. 

+ The subsequent excesses of the Revolution were more peculiarly the first of 
Rousseau’s teaching ; and the Constitution of 1798—which never got into operation— 
was little more than the enactment of the Contrat Social. 
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the world might have been insufficient unless it had been sup- 
ported by the independent concurrence of an eloquent man of the 
people. Voltaire was a polished product of civilization, who be- 
lieved in light ; Rousseau extolled a state of nature, and taught 
that civilization was the source of all social maladies. Like our 
own Byron and Carlyle, Rousseau was a freethinker who never 
ceased to be a Puritan. Liberty meant for him individualism ; 
and his didactic novel on education (Emile) has been called “‘ the 
declaration of childhood’s rights,” as the Social Contract was the 
declaration of the rights of manhood. Ordinary education, he 
maintained, was a cause of depravity; a negative education was 
the better, indeed the only good, method. He attacks arts and 
letters alike; the theatre is denounced as a school of civilization 
and of vice. All this austerity, enforced by a glowing style, was 
attractive to a people of hereditary bondsmen, naturally vain, ex- 
citable, ill-educated, and prepared, by more systematic teachers, to 
despise authority. When the leading classes had lost their old 
convictions, and the subject classes had acquired new ones, it was 
evident that society had become something like a summer iceberg, 
of which the submerged portion is rising as the sea grows warm. 
We have seen that the near approach of the great catastrophe was 
announced by Voltaire in 1764. In the same year Rousseau wrote, 
with equal confidence, though in a more becoming tone, the 
following sentences :— 

“Have no confidence in the existing state of society; but re- 
member that this order is subject to inevitable revolutions” (mark 
the identity of the words here). ‘‘It is not possible for you either 
to predict or to prevent what may be awaiting your children. The 
great is becoming small, the rich is becoming poor, the monarch is 
becoming a subject. . . . We are approaching the condition of 
crisis and the age of revolution.” 

The only work in which Rousseau was professedly united with 
Voltaire was the famous Encyclopedia, to which both contributed. 
It is noticeable that the Encyclopedia, like most of the novelties 
of that age, originated in England. Le Breton, the first pub- 
lisher, seems to have thought, at first, of little more than a 
translation of the work of Ephraim Chambers, the sixth edition 
of which had appeared in 1750. But the work soon expanded in 
the nimble French hands. Diderot and D’Alembert, the joint 
editors of this vast enterprise, were authors of secondary genius, 
of whom it may be questioned whether they were more causers of 
the Revolution or products of the spirit of the age. The first 
volume was published at Paris, “ with approbation and privilege 
of the King,” and was dedicated to the Count d’Argenson, Secre- 
tary of State for War. But these high auspices did not long 
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continue favourable. The clergy took alarm and availed them- 
selves of the temporary pietism excited by the attempt of Damiens; 
the orthodox press was let loose, and the Parliament of Paris 
arrested the publication. The later volumes had to be produced 
in foreign countries; D’Alembert withdrew his aid, so valuable in 
the scientific parts of the work; and Diderot, after a thousand 
troubles, brought out the seventeenth and last volume, at Neuf- 
chatel, in 1765. A supplement, published at Amsterdam, 1776-77, 
was in four volumes, and contained contributions by D’Alembert, 
D. Bernonilli, Condorcet, and other less-known writers; as also a 
history of literature by Marmontel. 

Great in size, and even in conception, the Encyclopedia has 
many serious faults. In the first place, it is too diffuse: a lexicon 
of this sort must fail to please if it affects to take the place of a 
complete library: and the attempt to combine a farrago of ex- 
haustive treatises in an alphabetical order is at once a superfluity 
and a vain ambition. What the purchaser wants for his money is 
what the second title promised —‘“‘ a reasoned dictionary of sciences, 
arts, and callings” —that he may learn the points to which know- 
ledge and practice have attained, and be furnished with a biblio- 
graphy referring him to the authoritative works on each respective 
subject. A second blemish was the highly controversial character 
of some of the articles, due-—in the latter volumes especially—to 
an organized hostility towards all existing opinions: see, for in- 
stances, the articles on Fanaticism and the Unitarians. When 
to this we add the mutual admiration which raged unrestrained 
among the more prominent contributors, we can understand the 
anger of the Parliament and the Church at what seemed a con- 
spiracy against Society. 

In this undertaking, as in most of the intellectual movement of 
the age, Voltaire took a distinguished part ; and his good sense and 
literary judgment saved him from participation in the errors and 
excesses of his colleagues. Rousseau’s contributions, chiefly on 
musical subjects, were of little value and are now forgotten. Nor was 
there much of the polemic in the contributions of D’Alembert, the 
most important of which, in number and in bulk, are on various 
branches of mathematics. It is mainly to Diderot that must be 
attributed both the success and the comparative ineffectualness 
of the Encyclopedia. An inexhaustible improvisator, he wrote as 
he talked, pell-mell and without due reflection or restraint. The 
same unflagging spirit which enabled him to complete the work, in 
the face of hostility from without and weaknesses within, formed 
a source of unfitness for the ultimate influence of an enterprise 
whose first requirement was severe method. Diderot’s other best 
known productions are La Religieuse, a novel aimed at the abuses 
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of conventual life; and Le Neveu de Rameau, a spirited dialogue. 
The paradox on the art of the comedian is well known and still 
causes a certain amount of discussion. This ardent and impetuous 
writer has naturally an unequal style, where coruscations of wit 
and sagacity shine against a background of considerable dulness. 
As for the works of his colleague, D’Alembert, they are injured by 
their character, modern science having superseded their authority. 
But his style was neat and elegant, and the preliminary discourse 
(De Encyclopédie) is still read and admired; a reprint appeared, 
as late as 1888, in the Bibliothtque Nationale. The Encyclopedia 
on its first appearance had a great circulation among the upper 
classes ; but it is enough to say of it that it co-operated in the 
general movement of the time. Diderot and D’Alembert, by 
themselves, would not have produced the Revolution. 

In 1778 both Voltaire and Rousseau died; but the reforming 
tenets passed into the hands of disciples who outran their teachers, 
and soon showed that they did not mean the doctrines to be con- 
fined to merely academic uses. The monarchy of Henry IV. and 
of Richelieu, though containing many good and useful elements, 
was going fast down hill in a dust-cloud of debts and abuses; and 
the shouts and jeers of light-hearted philosophers accompanied 
the descent with their mocking music. Their inexperienced and 
panic-struck disciples went on till they provoked their own ruin 
by ignoring the fundamental facts of human nature, and by 
treating Society like infants playing with a new toy. Let us turn, 
therefore, to our second heading, and throw a passing glance on 
the writers to whom the Revolution gave birth; noting first the 
transitory nightbirds whose cries were heard in the eclipse of order, 
and next the more agreeable voices which greeted the returning 
light of common-sense. 

During the depth of the Terror—say from 1792 to 1794— there was 
no true literature produced in Paris. Journalism indeed became 
active ; and we know, from Carlyle’s brilliant sketch, something of 
the journalism of the Terror (French Revolution, vol. ii., bk. i., 
c. 4.). At the beginning of 1789 there were but two newspapers 
in all Paris—the Gazette de France and the Journal de Paris. In 
these Garat, André Chénier, Roucher, and others, won their first 
distinction. But in that year the Monitewr made its appearance, 
La Harpe being the most important contributor. The Journal 
des Débats followed, the originators being Barére and Louvet, 
notorious, if not exactly famous, men. Marat, C. de Moulins, 
Hébert, all set up journals on the extreme democratic side; and the 
Terrorist papers were such as Carlyle has described, breathless, 
bloody, and illiterate. 


Among the above names but few deserve much notice. The 
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most remarkable are those of A. Chénier and La Harpe, moderate 
men who have left us something better than leading articles. The 
others may be swiftly despatched. Garat became Minister of 
Justice in 1798, and was afterwards one of the “ idéologues”’ of 
the Consulate, associated with Guingené and Cabanis in the 
Décade philosophique. Roucher, a follower of Rousseau, wrote a 
didactic pastoral, Les Mois, which La Harpe criticised in his Lycée. 
Of Barére we have heard in the scathing diatribe of Macaulay; 
Louvet was author of the novel Faublas; and is dimly known in 
history as an opponent of Robespierre, who contrived to escape 
when most of his Girondin associates were slaughtered. André 
Chénier was a man far superior to any of these, and one of the 
most interesting figures of modern literature. The son of a French 
diplomatist by a Greek mother, he was, from childhood, accustomed 
to a larger world, and to the sound of the language of Hellas. He 
took to letters as by nature, and made versions of Greek poetry in 
his fifteenth year. To the last his work bore classical traces; but 
it was not the pseudo-classicism of Dorat or our own Keats. 
André’s muse was neither the high-rouged comedian of the Théatre 
Francais nor even the cold goddess of a Lemprierian Parnassus, 
but a coy and loving nymph whom he wooed by the banks of 
streams and in the forgotten fallows. Thus, even among the 
shrines of polytheism, this modern Pagan found a true and living 
breath of the universal Power. Besides his contributions to 
journalism, A. Chénier wrote a uumber of short poems, idylls, 
elegies, and miscellaneous poems, which were only brought to light 
thirty years after his death, and at once vindicated for him a high 
place among writers whose sensuousness has been chastened by 
their sense of true beauty. In relation to the Revolution, we 
should particularly notice the letter which he wrote in the name of 
Louis XVI., when that ill-starred King, in January 1793, vainly 
sought leave to appeal to the people against the sentence of death 
that had been pronounced by the Chamber. In the following year 
the Terrorists resolved to get rid of Chénier, as they had of so 
many moderate reformers, and he was guillotined only two days 
before the fate of Robespierre was to open the prisons. On the 
tumbrel that took them their last journey he talked to his com- 
panions of poetry, and said, with hand on brow, ‘‘ Et pourtant, 
j'avais quelque chose la.” He was just thirty-two years old. 

More lucky than his young fellow-labourer was La Harpe; a 
man who, when over fifty, espoused the principles of ’89 but never 
pursued them into extremes. His Lycée, or course of lectures, 
published posthumously, in sixteen volumes, shows that he never 
ceased to attack the excesses of the clubs until they had been closed 
by the tardy triumph of humanity and good sense in the end of 
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1794. Of Swiss origin, like so many French writers (such as 
Rousseau and Sismondi, and in our own time Amiel and Cher- 
buliez), born in 1739, at Paris, of poor parents, bred by charity, 
La Harpe, in his twenty-fourth year, attracted the notice of 
Voltaire and of the Court by a successful drama accompanied by a 
Letter on Tragedy. Up to the year 1789 he continued to lead the 
life of an industrious scholar, having become a member of 
the Academy in 1776. Like Chénier, he supported the cause of 
moderate reform; and in 1793-94 edited the Mercure Frangais 
as an organ of the constitutional democracy. But the Jacobins 
were not to be so propitiated. In 1794 he was arrested, and passed 
the latter portion of that year as a prisoner in the Luxembourg. 
At the end of the year he was enlarged, and for the rest of his 
life continued a Conservative, alike in politics and in religion. On 
the last day of ’94 he began the lectures which form the nucleus of 
his Lycée, already mentioned, and endeavoured to furnish a general 
view of European letters, from Homer to hisown day. Once more 
imprisoned in 1797 he resumed his course on his release in 1799, 
and continued it till his death in 1808. The published work has 
the faults that one would expect from such a writer of the end 
of the eighteenth century ; the Greek portion is weak, the medieval 
element is neglected and misunderstood. In the warmth of his 
admiration for Voltaire he almost forgets his own mature opinions, 
and one admires the inconsistent but amiable loyalty to a dead 
master ; but an English reader stares at the assertion that Othello 
is full of follies, and King Lear the most absurd of all Shake- 
speare’s plays. Nevertheless, it may be doubted whether a more 
comprehensive effort of criticism has ever been sustained with an 
equal uniformity of judgment and technical skill ; so just in 
scientific severity, so discriminative in its measured admiration. 

While the men of the Left Centre were thus preparing in storm 
the harvest of the remote future, a few daring Royalists were vainly 
endeavouring to combat all reform with the weapons of the past. 
More interesting, perhaps, is the fact that there were young people 
maturing who would beautify democracy or carry out a more 
rational reaction. 

Joseph de Maistre and the Vicomte de Bonald took up the cause 
of the altar and the throne. The former was a subject of the King 
of Sardinia, who was sent to Russia on a diplomatic mission about 
the beginning of the present century. Lamartine, who in his 
youth made de Maistre’s acquaintance, said that in him the man 
was far superior to the writer: he was ‘‘a wild Bossuet, an un- 
lettered Tertullian.” In his writings he appears as a pessimist, a 
foe to liberty, almost a bully. His three works—Les Soirées de S. 
Petersbourg, Le Pape, L’Eglise Gallicane— have} been described as 
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three portions of a chain which he throws around the mind of his 
reader. Man naturally perverse, suffering needed as a propitia- 
tion, the apotheosis of the despot and the headsman, the boundless 
authority of the papacy—such are the elements of this bold 
but cheerless gospel, stated with a well-nigh insolent frankness. 
His popularity, such as it was, arose out of his strength and 
earnestness of character. 

Bonald offered a more persuasive aspect of the same school. 
“There is nothing,” de Maistre told him, “‘ in my thoughts that 
you have not written.” The writing made the difference. Bonald 
was a French nobleman, who fled in the Revolution, but returned 
from emigration in 1797, when he set himself to work to argue out 
a scheme of theocracy more plausible than de Maistre’s and by 
no means devoid of originality. Observing, probably, the essential 
division of a sentence into subject, predicate, and object, he postu- 
lated a triad of causes on which—if you only granted them—he 
undertook to reconstruct the fabric of belief. Everything was to be 
traced to a personal Deity, the inspirer of thought and language, 
the unweary Creator perpetually at work. An evolutionary Creator 
appeared to him a Creator retired from business; he would not 
care for a restoration accompanied by a charter. Applying the 
same principle to politics, he claimed the action of the same rule 
of three to human government; dividing it into, the Monarch as 
Cause, the Ministers as Means, the Subjects as Effects. Thus, even 
while defending the ancien régime, as containing the germs of a 
liberal constitution, he strove to give the restored monarchy an 
absolutist character; and he resigned his peerage in 1830, on 
the establishment of the constitutional royalty of Louis Philippe. 
Consequently his work proved futile. He himself modestly 
described it as ‘‘ a political dream which claims a place among 80 
many less innocent romances.” Bonald may be taken for the ex- 
treme opposite of Rousseau, as de Maistre was of Voltaire. The 
polarity was, in each case, the result of a conscious reaction ; so 
that both these orthodox writers are seen to be the direct emana- 
. tions of an event which they themselves regarded as essentially 
barren of good. 

Two other great writers of the same period are Chateaubriand and 
Madame de Stael. Though neither of them took up extreme posi- 
tions, the influence of the Revolution was strong on both. In 
Chateaubriand that influence was not shown in reaction but in un- 
settledness, and in a strange sort of «esthetic scepticism which led 
to an appearance of enthusiasm. Of himself he said—when over 
fifty—that he was a Republican by inclination, a Bourbonist by 
obligation, a Democrat in principles, and an aristocrat in habits. 
Extremely lawless in his relations to women, and showing no sense 
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of religion as a ‘‘ categorical imperative,” he yet wrote a charming 
defence of what he called Christianity, the Church of artistic and 
spiritual beauty. His reason for being a champion of orthodoxy 
may be thought peculiar toa Frenchman. His mother died, pray- 
ing for him with her last breath; and from that hour he bowed 
his neck to the Church’s yoke. “I wept,” he says, “and I 
believed.” 

If Chateaubriand was somewhat of a humbug, what place is to 
be assigned to Germaine Necker, daughter of the Swiss banker 
Necker, and better known as Madame de Stael ? She was obviously 
much influenced by Chateaubriand, as he, again, had been by 
Marmontel and B. de S. Pierre. But she is also a child of the 
Revolution. In her Letters on the Character and Writings of 
J. J. Rousseau (1788) she had already professed herself a disciple 
of the Genoese philosopher ; but eight years later she produced 
a book on the Influence of the Passions, in which a complete change 
was perceptible. The author is no longer an intelligent maiden 
who guesses rather than. knows the world, and mimics her 
master’s treatment of grave questions for the amusement of her 
seniors; she now appears as a mature woman who has found, 
around her and within, the truths she endeavours to impart. 
The tone is utilitarian rather than transcendental ; none the worse, 
perhaps, that it is so. The author was now in full career. Driven 
by the failure of her marriage to seek satisfaction in glory, she 
soon became a force in the world of letters. Her novels, Delphine 
and Corinne, are still found full of engaging pictures of feminine 
emotion; and many an eye has moistened over their pages, 
especially over those of Corinne, without seeing, under the fictitious 
portraiture, the features of the craving and disappointed writer. 
Madame de Stael’s wisest, calmest mood is seen in the book on 
Germany ; she died, in 1817, not long after its appearance. 

Benjamin Constant, her life-long friend, survived her for some 
years. He is not now an author of quite the same rank in public 
favour ; indeed, his novels, his tragedy, are hardly so much as 
withered wreaths upon the tomb of his political and philosophical 
writings. But he enjoyed much reputation in his own day; and 
deserves to be commemorated as a Protestant leader of revolt 
against the Deism of the Age of Reason. 

Taking that age to have reached its dotage, and to have 
presently perished with the birth of the romantic movement about 
1825, we are only left with one more revolutionary writer on our 
hands, viz. Paul Louis Courier. By birth a farmer, by training a 
soldier, he might, but for his love of classical studies, pass for a 
French counterpart of his English contemporary, William Cobbett. 
Form and style came, in the few short writings of Courier, as near 
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to perfection as well could be. But his matter is ephemeral and 
unimportant. In the Empire of Napoleon he saw nothing but 
militarism and ridiculous pretention. The Restoration appeared 
to him a mere succession of miserable intrigues. The Revolution 
had been the pride of his youth, and he wore her weeds in barren 
widowhood. He expressed the principles of 1789 in a style which 
has been compared to Junius; but it is purer than that, and may’ 
remind English readers rather of the earlier Edinburgh Reviewers. 

On the whole, with the considerable exception of those that have 
been here briefly considered, the writers of the Revolution were a 
feeble folk. In his recent speech, at the reception of M. Claretie 
into the Academy, the greatest of living French writers, M. Ernest 
Renan, characterized them as distinctly below the level of the 
occasion :— 


These artificers of a gigantic work, when you look at them closely, turn out to be a 
race of pigmies. It was the grandeur of the work that took possession of them, and 
made them seem great. The situation took them by storm, fevered them, transformed 
them to its needs, and, when the crisis was past, they found themselves—what they 
had been before—poor creatures. . . . Two or three years, at that time, made a man a 
great writer; the terrible events made him a genius for a few months. . . . Their 
literature, in general, is very weak. They write ill, and, what is strange with their 
convictions, they write pretentiously. In a word, their real monument is the Revolu- 
tion. . . . The worst enemies of the great men of such a time are those who try to 
raise them into the category of ordinary great men. . . . They were great, but only as 
the doers of a great deed. . . . We prize them, on condition of their being the last of 


their school. 

It is for nations who have not yet severed their connection with 
the historic past to lay to heart the lessons taught by the literary 
aspects of the Revolution. The Teutonic element in the Franks 
and Normans was insufficient to counteract the Gaulish and Latin 
elements in France. On our English it acted with the force of 
kinship, so that they retain a dash of Viking wildness and a whole- 
some recalcitrance to academic fetters. The French love nature 
clipped and garnished; and man for them must be trained and 
policed. The English mind has usually been content with a more 
spontaneous and wilful movement. In the writers of France one 
. is reminded ofa family living in a splendid hétel of the Faubourg of 
S. Germain, where the back looks on a trim garden and the front 
on a bright street full of polite passengers ; the English muses, on 
the other hand, inhabit an irregularly-built country house, partly 
modernized, but clustered round a feudal donjon ; some windows 
look on the moist stretches of a misty landscape, but there are 
also— 


Magic casements opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas. 


To that initial difference of blood and habit must be added the 
long political training that has been open to all members of the 
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British nation whose means have allowed them leisure and 
opportunity for its acquisition. There has, from these causes, 
arisen a sense of the limitations of human possibilities, and, what 
is more, a sense of moral and social responsibility, which have 
restrained all but the wildest of English and Scottish reformers. 
Nothing has been more common in our history, especially in its 
more modern portion, than that the demagogue of the day has 
become the cautious legislator of the morrow; and it may be 
broadly said that the most destructive of English writers would be 
regarded in France as timid, traitorous, or perhaps reactionary. 
We must not fall into the habit of thanking God that we are not 
as other men are ; the French excel the English in many respects. 
But whenever men see their neighbours fall into error, they will do 
wisely and well to take note of the causes of such error and adopt 
the object-lesson for their own instruction and guidance. 


H. G. Keene. 
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ELSEWHERE we lay before our readers a detailed account of the 
work of the Session, and, therefore, that task need not be entered 
on here. But there is always something to observe in the course 
and current of domestic politics beside the particulars of legislation 
and the progress or postponement of measures of public utility. 
The condition and working of the machine by which legislation 
is conducted must ever and again be overhauled and scrutinized ; 
and it is profitable to inquire whether it appears to be still in a 
state to promise future usefulness. Our misgivings regarding the 
capacity of Party Government to respond to the main and most 
important wants of national existence and imperial sway have 
been stated too often in the National Review for it to be necessary 
to restate or recapitulate them afresh. Moreover, grave as may 
be our anxiety concerning the permanent trustworthiness of the 
constitutional machinery handed down to us by our fathers, but 
now worked by wholly different hands for totally different purposes. 
and for utterly different ends, we still have to recognize the funda- 
mental fact that we must make the best of the machinery we have 
got, and cannot wisely or safely cast it on the rubbish-heap and 
provide ourselves with fresh motive power. How then, we are im- 
pelled to ask, has the Party System of Government and Legislation. 
worked during the Session of this year? Has it shown itself more 
or less untrustworthy, more or less dangerous, than during other 
Sessions of recent date? The answer we are disposed to return is 
that, thanks to certain unexpectedly favouring circumstances, it 
has falsified the more gloomy predictions in which many people 
indulged. We cannot honestly attribute any of the improvement 
to an ameliorated temper in Her Majesty’s Opposition. During 
the Session now brought to a close they have shown themselves as 
factious and as prone to availing themselves of the weapons of 
wanton obstruction as on any previous occasion. It is evident they 
are determined to obstruct as vigorously and as pertinaciously as 
the terms of the House and the toleration of the country will 
permit. Fortunately, now that obstruction of the sort we are re- 
ferring to is no longer a new device, it has become somewhat less 
difficult to confront and foil it. Against its cunning stratagems 
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provision has, to a certain extent, been made. Ministers have 
learned the trick of counteracting the resolve to waste time gra- 
tuitously, and there is a greater readiness to employ all legitimate 
expedients for baulking what are avowedly the desperate expedients 
of disconcerted faction. 

That is one result of the scandalous employment of obstructive 
dodges for the purpose of preventing and delaying the progress of 
legislation, whose real and final object is to render it possible to 
say, on the platform, that the Government have done nothing. 
But another and, for the moment, a yet more important conse- 
quence has flowed from the unscrupulously acrimonious strategy of 
the Opposition. It was thought by many persons at one time 
that either those whom it pleases Mr. Gladstone to denominate 
Dissentient Liberals would have to take office along with the Con- 
servative Party, and so expose themselves to the taunt of having 
become Tories, or, in default of such a course, would find them- 
selves gradually drawn back into the fold of which the right 
honourable gentleman is the shepherd. Neither of these predic- 
tions has been fulfilled. The Liberal Unionists have held their 
ground with manful tenacity, and their position in the eyes of 
the country is more conspicuous and more honoured than ever. 
With that perversity and singular lack of opportuneness for which 
he has earned a sinister renown, Lord Randolph Churchill only 
the other day seized the occasion of a visit to Birmingham to pro- 
pound the theory that the Liberal Unionists must quit their atti- 
tude of benevolent alliance with the Tories, and permit themselves 
to fight directly under the flag of Lord Salisbury. Mr. Chamber- 
lain promptly took up the challenge; and his answer was as 
conclusive as it was brilliant and categorical. The Unionist Party 
will hold together so long as there is a Disunionist Party ; and the 
objects of their common action are patent and plain to the whole 
world. During the past Session they have co-operated loyally on 
every important occasion. It is therefore nothing less than crimi- 
nal on the part of any man who calls himself either a Tory or a 
Liberal Unionist to do or say anything that may weaken the 
natural and priceless cohesion of the two. The threat uttered by 
Lord Randolph to introduce discord into their ranks at Birmingham, 
by himself standing for the constituency now held by Mr. Albert 
Bright, has been condemned by all responsible Conservatives. If 
the Party system is to be worked for the advantage of the Realm, 
no rent must occur in the union of those who have made so stout 
and successful a stand against Disintegration. No doubt, in 
fighting shoulder to shoulder, Radicals have become more Conser- 
vative and Conservatives have become more Radical. But where 
is the intelligent and patriotic Tory, who, when he finds Liberals 
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like Mr. Chamberlain warmly supporting the Throne and the 
general organization of English society, and retreating from the 
former attitude of hostility to the union of Church and State, is 
not prepared in a spirit of generous and grateful reciprocity to 
listen more willing to schemes of economic and social legislation, 
which probably have been rendered inevitable by the admission to 
the parliamentary franchise of the bulk of the adult male popula- 
tion? We ourselves are not particularly enamoured of what is 
called local government, and we have a strong dislike to what is 
oddly called free and gratuitous education. But we frankly confess 
that we should consider our waiving any objections we entertained 
on this score amply compensated by the maintenance of the integ- 
rity of the Realm, and by infusing into the Radicalism represented 
by Mr. Chamberlain a sagacious reverence for the oldest of our 
institutions, and a wise revulsion from the fanaticism of destruc- 
tion. Therefore to the unbroken concord of Liberal Unionists with 
Conservative Unionists we attach the deepest importance ; and it 
is gratifying to be able to record that during the Session just 
closed it has remained intact. 

The Naval Manceuvres and the Harvest are happily not Politics ; 
but, as everything is connected in some way with everything else 
in this world, our political condition is doubtless in some degree 
affected by the enterprising spirit of the Government in naval 
matters, and by the bounty of Heaven as regards the fruits of the 
earth. The liveliest public interest is shown all over the country, 
and on our coasts more especially, in the doings of the Squadrons 
under Admiral Tryon and Admiral Baird; and it may reasonably 
be hoped that the Admiralty will learn a good deal by this second 
naval experiment. As regards the harvest generally, it will in 
any case be the best we have had for some years past. It would 
have been better still but for the unexpected roughness of the 
weather during the past month. But it takes a good deal of rain 
and wind to injure seriously crops that were already in good 
heart. 


Though we continue to be assured by the most authentic voices 
that the Peace of Europe is assured for some time to come, the 
general condition of matters on the Continent continues feverish 
and disturbed. The affairs of Crete have given rise to much 
controversy and speculation during the past month, and have even 
drawn diplomatic Notes from the Great Powers. It would appear 
as though the Cretans—by whom is meant the Hellenic and 
Christian portion of the population—have been suffering from no 
special wrongs. At any rate, none haye been formulated. Rather, 
the Christians took to quarrelling among themselves, and so 
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created a condition of tumult in which the Turkish inhabitants 
soon became involved. The origin of the disturbances is some- 
what obscure ; but it seems established that they culminated in 
armed strife between the Christians and the Mahomedans. There- 
upon, M. Tricoupis felt himself compelled, however unwillingly, by 
agitation in Athens, to address a Circular to the Powers with the 
ostensible object of raising a Cretan Question. Germany, Austria, 
Italy, and England, at once nipped the attempt in the bud; and 
France and Russia found it necessary, more or less, to imitate 
their example. Fortified by their attitude, and urged by them at 
the same time to exhibit promptitude, firmness, and a conciliatory 
demeanour, the Sublime Porte replied with spirit to the Circular 
of the Hellenic Cabinet, and despatched Chakir Pasha, with a 
large body of troops, to the island. According to the latest 
accounts from Crete, the inhabitants have been induced by the 
resolute but reasonable action of the Government, to desist from 
further strife; and it may now be hoped that we shall hear no 
more of a matter whose local importance has doubtless been much 
exaggerated by Greek agitators. 

The incident is of importance, chiefly because it affords a trust- 
worthy and significant indication of the disposition of the Powers 
on the great question of preserving peace or suffering it to be 
broken. Evidently, they are all of one mind in desiring to keep 
the sword within the scabbard; and thus neither Servia nor 
Bulgaria, any more than Crete, is permitted seriously to ruffle the 
diplomatic calm. On the occasion of the second anniversary of 
the election of Prince Ferdinand to the throne of Bulgaria, rumour 
attributed to the Bulgarian people, and even to the Bulgarian 
Government, an intention of proclaiming the independence of the 
Principality. But, such a step being strongly deprecated by all 
the European Cabinets, M. Stambouloff, who would seem to have 
the Bulgarians well in hand, contrived to restrain their not un- 
natural impatience. There can be little doubt, however, that 
there is a growing dissatisfaction at the ambiguous demeanour 
of the European Powers towards them. Their best friends, 
nevertheless, will continue to hope that they will persevere in 
displaying that politic forbearance which has hitherto done 
them such good service. It ought to be enough for them that 
neither Russia nor Turkey can venture to interfere with their 
management of their own affairs. They have all the substance of 
independence, and this they owe to the virtual protection of those 
of the Great Powers who are friendly to them, and whose wishes and 
convenience therefore they are bound to respect. On the occasion 
of the visit of the Emperor of Austria to Berlin, abundant evidence 
was given that the compact between Germany and Austria includes 
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the contingency of Russia attempting to injure the position of the 
Dual Empire by direct action in Bulgaria or indeed in any portion 
of the Balkan Peninsula. In that event the armies of Germany 
and Austria would, in the significant language of the German 
Emperor, “ fight shoulder to shoulder.” Nothing so definite and 
explicit has ever before been said concerning the readiness of 
Germany to take up Austria’s quarrels, and it throws valuable 
light on the value of the famous phrase of affected indifference by 
Prince Bismarck concerning the bones of the Pomeranian 
Grenadier. In truth, as we have repeatedly pointed out in this 
place, Russia would never have tolerated the existing condition 
of things in Bulgaria had it to fear only the resistance of 
Austria. It is the consciousness that, if it came to a war 
between Russia and Austria, Germany would be found at 
Austria’s side that has caused Russia to postpone till a more 
favourable season a forcible solution of the whole Balkan Question. 
It is also well known at St. Petersburg that, in such a conflict, 
Italy would not remain altogether neutral, but would lend aid to 
its allies. The opinion has gained ground in Berlin and Vienna, 
since the visit of the German Emperor to England, that Great 
Britain likewise would be found codperating actively on the same 
side ; and some persons have fancied that the Emperor’s visit led 
to the English Government pledging itself more formally than 
heretofore to common action with the Triple League, in certain 
contingencies. It is difficult to convince people that nothing of 
the kind did or could happen. Nevertheless, we can only affirm, 
as Sir James Ferguson lately stated in the House of Commons, 
that England has entered into no engagements save those to which 
she is bound by European Treaties, and the purport of which is 
thoroughly well known to Parliament and the country. Whether 
Russia could resort to armed interference south of the Danube 
without an infraction of Treaties to which England is a party, is a 
questiqn which doubtless has been well considered, and which we 
recommend likewise to the consideration of those inquisitive 
persons who are anxious for further enlightenment on a question 
not really obscure to persons of ordinary information and 
intelligence. 

The High Court of Justice in France—in other words, the Senate 
—has pronounced General Boulanger guilty of conspiracy against 
the State, and of malversation of the moneys of the War Office 
when he was in charge of that Department. It seems to us that 
there is the strongest probability he is guilty of both offences. 
Unfortunately, his absence from the trial, the character of the 
court, and the nature of the proceedings, are calculated to throw 
some discredit on the verdict; and though his enemies pronounce 
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him a ruined man, and though no doubt numbers of persons who 
were at one time disposed to give him their support have fallen 
away from him, he has still a multitude of adherents among the 
Royalist, Imperialist, and Extreme Republican Parties. Before 
another number of the National Review is issued, the General 
Election will have taken place; and it will afford incontestable 
evidence, if not as to the hold he personally has over the country, 
at least of the number of voters who wish to make an end of the 
existing state of affairs. Our own belief is they will turn out to be 
a minority. 

The brilliant and effective defeat of the Dervishes by General 
Grenfell has rid Egypt, for the present, of any fear of invasion 
from the south. But the incident has shown how insane it would 
be for this country to entertain the suggestion that the time has 
come, or is within measurable distance, when Egypt can dispense 
with our protection and guidance. 


August 27th. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


{.N.B.—The appearance of a letter in the National Review in no way implies approval 
of the opinions expressed by the writer. This portion of the Review is reserved 
for remarks that Correspondents may desire to make upon papers which have 
been published in the National Review, or for letters upon such other subjects as 
the Editors may think deserving of discussion.] 


On the Revival of Famous Fruit Trees. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe “ Nationa Review.” 

GENTLEMEN, 

One fine and genial summer morning, when the sun was rising, 
I met a retired farmer, who entered into a lively conversation upon 
agricultural depression. He repeated with emphasis, ‘‘ The farmers of 
the present day do sit up too late at night burning wax candles, and 
drinking foreign wines instead of perry and cider.” Fruit-growing and 
jam-making he ridiculed as ‘“‘ bosh,” the suggestions of ‘‘ nursery-maids 
and milksops.” He was convinced “ that we could produce better wind 
(wine) from choice apples and pears than the foreigner could make from 
his grapes.” He said, ‘‘ Nearly all our prime sorts are almost extinct. 
They have been neglected and abandoned since the introduction of 
cheap Continental wines. Diabetes and mysterious bladder diseases 
have been the result of preferring the doctored wines of France to those 
pure and wholesome beverages of old England, which were made from 
our choice apples and pears. We have not only despised our home 
vintage, which is infinitely superior to the clarets and champagnes of 
our post-prandial tables, but we have neglected an ancient and a 
lucrative agricultural industry. I,” continued the old farmer, ‘“ confine 
my comments and my observations to my own county, the Pomona, 
of Gloucestershire.” 

Honos erit huic quoque Pomo?—Virg. 


“IT do presume to say with John Philips, who wrote a poem on 
£ider— 
What soil the apple loves, what care is due 
To orchards, timeliest when to press the fruits, 
Thy gift, Pomona, in Miltonic verse, 
Adventurous I presume to sing; of verse 
Nor skilled, nor studious; but my native soil 
Invites me.” 


He continued, after his quotation, by saying, ‘‘No vale in the 
kingdom can surpass Gloucestershire in the strength, the quality, and 
9 * 
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the flavour of its cider and its perry. There are many varieties, but 

they are divisible into three important or principal classes ; the stout- 

bodied, the rough, and the masculine cider. These classes, with their 

declicate varieties are produced from the Longney russet, Hagley crab, 

winter pippin, &c.; and the full-bodied, rich, pleasant cider of the 

Harvey russet, Woodcock, golden pippin, Quinning; and a sort made of 

Bodnam apple, Fox Whelp, and various species of kernel fruit, which, as 

an old book states, ‘‘ though placed last in order, might perhaps have 

stood with more propriety in the second class, being of a nature 

between the two, as partaking of the properties of both.” He spoke of 

the Styre, which was made in the vale of Gloucester, and alluded in 

language of extravagant admiration of the Styre, which attained its ’ 
climax of perfection in the Forest of Dean. This he asserted, with 

epicurean experience, excelled in piquancy and exquisiteness of flavour 

the major part of the vintages of France. Perry, being the liquor of a 

distinct species, must not be omitted. The best of the produce in this 

county was that of the Taunton, or Taynton squash pear, the Barland 

pear, and the Madcap pear. When in perfection, the liquors these 

varieties produce were sprightly, exhilarating, wholesome, and 

delicious.” Robert Raikes, the promoter of Sunday Schools, and the 

editor and the proprietor of this Gloucester Journal, was commissioned to 

purchase a hogshead of the celebrated liquor and delectable rival of le 
champagne (the Taynton squash) for the private use of Farmer George, 
or King George III. 

The real Styre cider grew on a ferruginous soil. It was considered 
to be almost indigenous, or peculiar to the Forest of Dean. In addition 
to its dietetic qualities, it possessed medicinal virtues. The fruit is 
reputed to have assimilated in its development the ferriferous qualities 
of the soil. This gentle blend, or mild impregation of iron in solution, 
gave it the reputation of being a renal or a ‘kidney tonic,” and it 
realised a most fabulous and extraordinary price. I have an article on 
the cider and perry of Gloucestershire, which was published in 1806, 
and I furnish you with an interesting extract. 

‘In 1763, though the crop of apples was so great that vast quantities 
were suffered to rot for want of casks to put the cider in; yet even then 
the best old Styre sold at £15 15s. per hogshead, and it has since con- 
siderably advanced. Nor can the price be fixed, it being chiefly pur- ’ 
chased by persons of fortune; and it is asserted that Gloucestershire 
cider is worth more in the maker’s cellar than the finest wines in the 
world, in the respective countries of their own growth, owing to the 
Styre apple-tree not being a plentiful bearer, and its cider, from acci- 
dents altogether unaccountable, ‘particularly liable to injuries in keeping, 
so that its proving good is very precarious.” 

I have heard of Taynton squash perry being sold at a guinea a bottle. 
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It is a genuine, unsophisticated, and unadulterated sparkling beverage, 
which exhilarates, and neither inflames nor poisons the blood. I am 
an abstainer, but I do not presume to interfere with, or to control the 
tastes or the habits of those who love and use our original national bever- 
ages. Those who love and use the produce of our ‘ Pomonian Vine- 
yards ” may enthusiastically and ardently exclaim with John Philips :— 

What should we wish for more? Or why in quest 

Of foreign vintage, insincere, and mixt, 

Traverse the extremest world? Why tempt the rage 

Of the rough ocean? When our native glebe 

Imparts, from bounteous womb, annual recruits 

Of wine delectable, that far surmounts 

Gallic or Latin grapes, or those that see 

The setting sun near Calpas’ towering height. 

Nor let the Rhodian nor the Lesbian vines 

Vaunt their rich must, nor let Tokay contend 

For sovereignty ; Phanzus’ self must bow 

To the Ariconian vales ; and shall we doubt 

It improve our vegetable wealth, or let 

The soil lie idle, which, with fit manure 

With largest usury repay, alone 

Empowered to supply what nature asks 

Frugal, or what nice appetite requires ? 

I have inquired, and I am told that the Styre apple, and Taynton 
squash, and the Barland pear trees are almost extinct. 

Is there any patriot living in these degenerate days (when men are 
taught by political precept and example to love every country but their 
own) who would initiate steps to resuscitate these trees? Their value 
has been indicated. Cannot grafts be obtained? Could not many 
effete and languishing estates be revived, and be converted from Sloughs 
of Despond and Deserts of Despair into mines of inexhaustible wealth ? 
The suggestion is not unworthy of the experiment. Landed proprietors, 
country squires, and tenant farmers who prefer a foreign and a spurious 
vintage to the unadulterated and natural productions of the orchards of 
Britain, may be accessory to the national suicide. 

I should advise every landed proprietor who takes an interest in the 
prosperity of his estate to condescend to give John Philip’s poem 
‘‘ cider” an attentive perusal. He does not advocate the production of 
that acrid and griping beverage which is made from inferior fruit by 
unprincipled and parsimonious farmers for the use of their labourers, to 
their moral and physical injury and debasement, but he eulogises the 
apple and the pear from a refined and a classical aspect. He alludes 
to the judicious blending of various fruits with the cultivated taste of 
an epicurean connoisseur. 


There are that a compounded fluid draws 

From different mixtures, Woodcock, Pippin, Moyle, 
Rough Elliot, and sweet permain; the blended streams 
(Each mutually correcting each) create 
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A pleasurable medley, of what taste 
Hardly distinguished ; as the showery arch 
With listed colours gay, ore, azure, gules 
Delights and puzzles the beholders’ eye. 


We may well inquire why the enormous brewing interest of this 
country should be stimulated to flourish with all its seductive invitations 
and plausible blandishments, while the agricultural interests of the 
kingdom should be allowed to decay and to be neglected and dis- 
couraged ? 

The day is not remote, when the sound products of our orchards 
will, even upon hygeian grounds, be considered superior and preferable 
to the light wines or the questionable compounds of our Gallic neigh 
bours. 

Our “ national wine,” the genuine produce of ‘‘ Britain’s orchards,” 
which has not submitted to the pharmacy of the crypts of the dealer 
or the secondary vendor, has obtained the appreciation of the foreign 
connoisseur. Philips has the following allusion :— 


Some ciders have, by art or age, unlearned 
Their genuine relish, and of sundry wines 
Assumed the flavour; one sort counterfeits 

The Spanish product ; this, to Gauls has seemed 
The sparkling nectar of champagne; with that 
A German oft has swilled his throat and sworn, 
Deluded, that imperial Rhine bestowed 

The generous rummer, whilst the owner, pleased, 
Laughs inly at his guests thus entertained 

With foreign vintage from his cider cask. 


A clergyman said that the squire of his parish most bountifully 
supplied his guests for years with champagne of the most exquisite 
delicacy and flavour. They did not discover that his champagne had 
been the production of his choice orchards, until necessity compelled 
him to replenish his cellars with some of a foreign growth. One of his 
usual guests complained of its inferiority, when the good-natured squire 
explained the difference, to the infinite amusement of his dinner party. 
It may be in the remembrance of many of your readers that Lord 
Palmerston’s father had recipes for making port and sherry with cider 
and compounds. It is a remarkable coincidence that what I now 
advocate for England was advocated for Ireland in 1794. I have a 
splendid old book, magnificently illustrated, entitled A Practical Treatise 
on Planting, éc., by 8. H. Esq., M.R.I.A., and a member of the com- 
mittee of agriculture of the Dublin Society, &c., &c., 1794. It was 
dedicated ‘‘ to the Right Hon. and the Hon. the Dublin Society for the 
Improvement of Husbandry and other useful arts.”” He recommends the 
growth of apple trees, “ particularly that called Styre, from an apple 
of that name which grows better in the Forest of Dean and its vicinity 
than in many other parts of England. This apple is said to have been 
originally brought from Styria in the Tyrol, and is supposed to produce 
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the highest flavoured cider when planted on a soil which contains a 
mixture of iron ore, as it generally does in the Forest of Dean... .” 
He then alludes to ‘‘ Taunton Squash and Besbury asthe most approved 
pears for making perry, which I have known to be sold in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ross in Herefordshire for ten guineas the hogshead by the 
maker, and that to the amount of fifty hogsheads, all the property of 
one person.” He continues, ‘It was with this sparkling beverage that 
the amiable Mr. Kyrle of Ross in Herefordshire, better known and 
immortalized by Mr. Pope under the name of ‘‘ The Man of Ross,” used 
to treat his twelve neighbours at dinner every Thursday, selected 
indiscriminately from the gentlemen and farmers who attended the 
market of that town. The general communication on subjects of agri- 
culture, &c., which naturally resulted from such a meeting, was of 
advantage to both parties, whilst he afforded in himself an example of 
every social virtue. Though liberal to magnificence in the execution 
of several public works for the advantage and ornament of the town, 
many of which still remain, he was so plain in his manners and frugal 
in his expenses on himself that he was enabled to extend his charity 
to a degree which has since become proverbial, and to give this 
constant weekly instalment to all his neighbours in their turn; at 
which time his table was covered with all the best productions of 
Herefordshire and the neighbouring counties, but no foreign wine .or 
spirits were ever allowed to appear, their place being amply supplied by 
fine beers, Redstreak and Styre cider, and particularly by perry (Taynton 
Squash) of a quality little inferior to the best champagne. Some of this 
kind I tasted in his own parlour at Ross, when on a tour I made a few 
years since, through the cyder counties, on purpose to gain information 
on the subject of orchards.” 

I think the humble hints and the scraps of information I have given 
from my repertory will induce many of your rural readers to believe 
that it would not be injudicious to make an attempt to revive these 
famous and profitable trees upon soils adapted to their growth. 

Conservative Club, H. Y. J. Tayzor. 

Gloucester. 


Indian Pensions.—The Covenant. 


To tae Eprrors or tHE “ Nationa Review.” 


GENTLEMEN, 

It may be in the recollection of some of your readers what a 
curious peculiarity marked the division of the Commons on Sir R. 
Lethbridge’s Amendment of the 31st May last. The miscellaneous 
minority included Mr. H. Chaplin and Mr. Conybeare, General Craufurd 
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Fraser and Colonel Nolan, while Mr. Bradlaugh was one of the tellers ; 
on the whole list there was not one name of a serious politician or an 
Indian expert. On the other side occurred the names of Sir G. Camp- 
bell and Sir Julian Goldsmid, Sir W. Plowden and Sir R. Temple, 
besides those of many prominent English statesmen, including members 
of the present Cabinet. Now, it can hardly be supposed that so many 
experienced and responsible persons found themselves in the same lobby 
—many for the first time in their lives—simply actuated by a desire to 
combine for the perpetration of an “ injustice ” and ‘‘ a cruel hardship’”’ 
upon deserving public servants. Rather does it seem likely that so 
remarkable a unanimity among public men not often united must have 
been due to public spirit and knowledge of the matter in hand. The 
considerations alleged by Sir John Gorst were most reducible to this 
fundamental principle; that, before taking a step which might lead to a 
heavy increase of the load already laid upon the Indian taxpayer, it 
would be wise to await the completion of the project now before the 
Government of India, whereby the whole administrative machinery will 
receive a new organization and reform. 

That something of this sort is needed may be, 1 think, admitted 
without our having for one moment to question the good faith of Lord 
Dufferin’s recent eulogium of the Indian Civil Service. It is known to 
persons having practical experience of the subject that there are causes 
at work which must result in the existence of new wants. The system 
which has prevailed for nearly a century was, perhaps, necessitated by 
the conditions of the problem as it was then presented. You had to 
introduce European ideas of purity and application into the adminis- 
tration of Oriental countries just emerging from a long and tragical 
anarchy. The men needed for this were too few and too expensive to 
be wasted upon the work of detail. Hence arose the idea of employing 
a subordinate agency, recruited in the country, to carry out the actual 
administration under the control of a small body of Englishmen im- 
ported to serve in what was always a long exile and often a banishment 
from home for life. The ‘‘ Covenant” was based on the principle that 
the English servants were to bind themselves to the Company, and 
ultimately to the Crown, in return for special privileges, among which 
was that of returning to Europe after a certain term of service with 
an annuity payable there, if they so desired. The local servants, 
chiefly natives of India, were not Government servants at all, byt only 
temporary employés of the various local administrations, who could have 
no such claim. 

All these circumstances are now changed. In the Indian Staff Corps, 
in the local bar, in the ranks of the uncovenanted service itself, the 
Indian Governments have such an abundance of good material that 
they could provide for the work without any direct supply at all coming 
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to them from home. The time is probably not far distant when the 
distinction between ‘‘ covenanted” and “ uncovenanted” servants will 
disappear. Men like the late Sir Alexander Grant, the late Sir George 
Kellner, are too distinguished to be treated as the members of a class 
essentially inferior to that which is furnished by the justly-famous 
establishment in Powis Square. The broad criterion is nationality, and 
whenever the anachronistic distinction of the Covenant is swept away 
it will probably be perceived that English officers electing to draw their 
retiring pensions in Europe should be paid in English money, such 
payment being, of course, one of the terms of their engagement. 
Native servants desiring, as they generally would desire, to retire in 
their own land, could not complain if they were paid in the currency 
of India. 

Until some such arrangement is arrived at all such movements as 
that which led to the anomalous division of the 8lst May should be 
treated as that was treated; that is, they should be rejected, not for 
want of sympathy with any men or any class, but simply because they 
are incomplete and premature. 

The names of Grant and Kellner remind one what a real adminis- 
trative evil is perpetuated by the retention of the obsolete distinction 
of the Covenant. It will hardly be believed, but it is nevertheless 
strictly true, that both the departments which the names of these 
officers represent are still exposed to a kind of pre-emptive claim on 
the part of the covenanted civilians. Although the special services of 
education and finance have been organized with a view to provide 
trained experts for their respective duties, no sooner does a lucrative 
post in either become vacant than some member of the covenanted 
civil service demands, often with success, to be translated into it. ‘The 
effect of this, necessarily, is to deprive a whole series of departmental 
officers of their natural promotion, not because they are unfit, but 
because an outsider claims the appointment. The same thing occurs 
in the police, and in the management of jails, and the only wonder is 
that no member of this privileged body has yet been made a bishop or 
Commander-in-Chief. 

These facts alone ought to show how desirable it is that the Civil 
Service of India should be reorganized in conformity with the changed 
wants and conditions of the country. 

Yours faithfully, 
9th August 1889. Inpicus. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


The Gladstonians should fight fairly. 


To tHe Epitors or tHE “Nationa, Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

The landlords in Ireland have become gradually accustomed to 
the gross misrepresentations by the Parnellites of facts connected with 
the dealings between themselves and their tenants; but however mis- 
chievous and galling such misrepresentations may be they do not cause 
much surprise, since the characters and motives of the men who make 
them are thoroughly understood and—appreciated. The matter, how- 
ever, is much more serious when an English review of a more or less 
wide reputation admits into its columns malicious statements by some 
anonymous author concerning an Irish landlord, without affording some 
clue by which the person referred to—who, from the nature of the 
charge, in fact, it may be assumed, has been calumniated—can be 
identified, or even enabled to identify himself, unless it be by means 
of a ridiculous anecdote about a teapot. A charge such as the following 
should be authenticated by the name of the person making it. 

In the July number of the Westminster Review (a Gladstonian periodical, 
which evidently has allowed its zeal to obscure all notion of fairness) 
there is published anonymously an article ‘‘ In Donegal,” containing the 
following account of rent-raising in Ireland. In it the author asks— 

** And what will you think of the following story ?” 

Here is the story. (The word “story” has more than one meaning 
—see dictionaries.) 

‘‘ A servant girl from Cork married one of the tenants of a certain 
noble lord” (how delightfully vague !) ‘in the West of Ireland. She 
brought with her, as a present from her mistress, an electro-silver tea- 
pot; and, proud of it and her new home, displayed it on the kitchen 
dresser. The eyes of the noble lord fell upon it on his next visit to the 
cottage. He inquired into the matter, heard that the teapot was a 
wedding present, and at once said, ‘I see that you are quite able to pay 
a shilling more on your rent.’ And ‘no sooner said than done,’ as the 
fairy tales say.” 

Fairy tale, indeed! The above is not intended by the author to be 
merely an illustration of the methods with which landlords in Ireland 
deal with their tenants, but is given as having been a real transaction. 
The probability is that some Gladstonian orator or other will make use 
of the anecdote as affording an example of the manner in which tenants 
in Ireland are treated. ‘‘ See,” he will exclaim, ‘‘ how the Irish land- 
lords pry into the circumstances of their tenants, and fix the amount of 
their rent by valuing their tenants’ household utensils !”’ 

The above illustrates the mode of attack made on the landlords; and 
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here is how an ex-Chief Secretary for Ireland has attacked the law and 
the magistracy. 

On July 6th, at Durham, when addressing a meeting of miners, Mr. 
Morley, M.P., referred to the confirmation on appeal, at Lifford, of the 
sentence on Mr. Conybeare, M.P., of three months’ imprisonment for, 
in April last, having ‘‘ taken part in a criminal conspiracy unlawfully to 
interfere with the administration of the law, by aiding and abetting the 
frustration and setting at naught of legal writs and warrants for the 
recovery of possession of certain lands and houses—incited others to 
frustrate those writs, and aided, abetted, furthered, and promoted the 
criminal conspiracy known as the Plan of Campaign.” 

Mr. Morley said— 

‘This member of Parliament was put in prison partly because he 
called for three cheers for the Plan of Campaign—which any of those 
present had a perfect right to do if they liked—and because, as he read 
the words of the judge, although the report was only an imperfect and 
short one, he was a party to what was called victualling the garrison of 
evicted tenants.” 

What the nature of the report was which Mr. Morley read, of course, 
I know not ; but here are some of the actual words, as reported in the 
daily press, which Judge Webb made use of when confirming the 
sentence on Mr. Conybeare. 

‘“‘ He (Mr. Conybeare) entered upon a scene in which passion had been 
sore aroused, and in which violent outrages against the law had been 
and were in course of being committed.” 

And referring to Mr. Conybeare’s sympathy with the tenants on the 
Olphert estate, the judge said— 

‘‘ Sympathy with these misfortunes does not include participation in 
their crimes; and the question that I have to decide is whether Mr. 
Conybeare so participated.” 

Well, the judge did decide that Mr. Conybeare had participated in 
the crimes of the tenantry on the Olphert estate; but, nevertheless, 
Mr. Morley had the face to tell the Durham miners and the British 
_ public that Mr. Conybeare was sent to jail ‘‘ because he called for three 
cheers for the Plan of Campaign.” Thus are attempts by Gladstonians 
made to deceive the English people. 

Now it would be useful to recall what Chief Baron Palles had said on 
February 18th, 1888, when charging a jury in an action for assault 
and false imprisonment, which had been brought by Mr. Blunt (like 
Mr. Conybeare, an obstreperous Englishman who had visited Ireland 
in aid of the Parnellites) against Mr. Byrne, one of the resident 
magistrates. 

‘Any meeting [said the judge] for the purpose of promoting the 
Plan of Campaign was in law an illegal assembly, and the Crown or 
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any magistrate had the power to disperse any meeting that was called 
for that purpose.” 

Judge Palles also declared ‘“ that it was the duty of a magistrate ” 
so to do. His Lordship further said— 

‘The spirit of the Plan of Campaign . . . was against the law 
of the land, and anybody taking part in it, aiding it, promoting it, 
calling a meeting for the purpose of supporting it, was guilty of an 
offence for which he might be criminally proceeded against.” 

United Ireland of July 18th endorses Mr. Morley’s misrepresentation 
of the cause for Mr. Conybeare’s imprisonment. In a leading article, 
headed ‘‘ Forcible Feeble,” that paper asserts :— : 

‘Mr. Conybeare, the sturdy M.P. for Camborne, goes to jail for three 
months for crying, ‘ Three cheers for the Plan of Campaign,’ and 
helping to supply food to the starving victims of Evictor Olphert ;” and 
the author concludes the article by stating— 

‘* There is no true Liberal in England, or in the three kingdoms, who 
is not in cordial sympathy with the ‘ convict,’ Mr. Conybeare.” 

But the author of “‘ In Donegal,” and Mr. Morley, by their misrepre- 
tations, do not afford true Liberals fair opportunities of learning the 
truth. They mislead the people. ‘Evil communications corrupt good 
manners,” and ever since their alliance with the Parnellites the Glad- 
stonians have ceased to fight fairly. ? 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, | 
Dublin, July 15th, 1889. Grorce W. Ruxron. q 
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The West Australian Constitution. | 


To tHe Eprrors or THe “ Nationa Review.” ¥ 

GENTLEMEN, {i 
There is a sad lack of information on the part of those who write “ 

and speak on the subject of self-government in West Australia. The 
vast area of that colony is adduced per contra, but it is not borne in mind 
that only an infinitesimal proportion is available for settlement. By 
referring to Warburton’s Across Australia (Sampson Low), it will appear 
that in his journey across the colony he met with no land suitable for 
cultivation, nearly all being either desert or worthless scrub. In one 
part he travelled for nine days without finding any water. A few of the 
camels survived and carried water for the party; the other camels were 
eaten for want of food, and the party escaped starvation through sending 
two men forward on the only serviceable animals to a station for food 
and the means of conveyance. It should be evident that a lease or f 
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even a free grant of a million of acres of such country would be of 
little or no value. 

Mr. Eyre travelled 1,000 miles along the coast of the great Australian 
bight, and very narrowly escaped with his life for want of food and 
water, as no rivers were met with and the rainfall is very scanty. 
There are no mountains to intercept the clouds or originate reliable 
streams. 

Mr. Forrest’s account of his explorations (Sampson Low), is not 
much more encouraging. He took a course parallel to that of Eyre, 
hoping to find better country inland. He found some pastoral country, 
but it was generally destitute of water. In one stretch of 800 miles 
he met with permanent water only once, in others he found rocky pools 
holding, say, from 30 to 100 gallons of water. It is possible that water 
may be obtained on the artesian principle, but in many cases even that 
is too salt for use, and wells are of little avail without rainfall for the 
pastures. Mr. Forrest, who is the surveyor-general, has explored the 
interior of the colony also at much risk of famine and want of water; 
but some politicians are of the opinion that members of his family 
should be debarred from the privilege, which others enjoy, of holding 
large areas under temporary licence for pastoral purposes. There is 
the further drawback, even to the parts that are suitable for pasture— 
the existence of poisonous plants in many places. When travelling 
sheep have to cross those regions, they require nets upon their heads 
while passing through. 

West Australia is entitled to the same privileges as are enjoyed by 
the other Australian colonies, and all the more as the country and 
climate are much inferior. The fixing of the boundary on the north 
at the 26th degree of latitude seems quite reasonable. Those who 
attempt the occupation of such country are entitled to the most liberal 
terms, as they have to contend with very great difficulties. One of the 
older South Australian settlers, for example, sent a herd of cattle and 
8,000 sheep to a licensed area of more than a million of acres in the 
northern territory ; within ten years the sheep died down to 250, and 
no payable market could be reached by the cattle. Railways are of 


~ little avail in such country, as they would not pay working expenses. 


The land grant system is being tried in West Australia, and is quite 
permissible where the land is of such poor quality. It is possible that 
the development of goldfields may give that colony a fresh start. 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Cheltenham. Cuartes Witson. 
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Divination in the Seventeenth Century. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 


I must apologize for having left Mr. Cleather’s letter so long 
unanswered. It in no way informs me of the nature of the science 
of astrology, of which Mr. Cleather thinks so highly, and which is 
*« quite separate” from that practised in the seventeenth century. I 
am therefore forced to make a guess at his meaning. 

I gather, however, from his use of the term ‘‘ Wisdom Religion,” and 
some other kindred expressions, that he refers to the ideas of the sect 
of Theosophists, of which the late Dr. Anna Kingsford was a distin- 
guished exponent. Owing, perhaps, to the persistent use of words in 
their non-natural sense which forms one of the most marked features 
of the sect, I cannot say that I derived any useful information from the 
perusal which I gave last year to Astrology Theologized, and a few other 
works to which that learned lady stood godmother; but I recollect 
that they united in praising the writings of the late Alphonse Louis 
Constant (better known under his nom de plume of Eliphas Lévi), whom 
they claimed as a fellow-worker in the same field, as an “ initiate of the 
first order” and as ‘‘ the prince of French adepts.” As the Histoire de 
la Magie quoted by Mr. Cleather seems to be written from the same 
standpoint as Eliphas Lévi’s productions, from which also it largely 
borrows, I take it that the latter’s Rituel de la Haute Magie (Paris 1861) 
fairly represents the teachings of the modern science. I therefore 
venture to quote a passage from Mr. Waite’s translation, detailing a 
method of divination which M. Constant declared had given “ results 
which were most astonishing in their accuracy and depth.” The passage 
runs thus :— 

Take a black card, wherein you must cut the name of the person for whom you are 
consulting ; place this card at the end of a tube which diminishes on the side of the 
observer’s eye, and increases towards that of the card; then look through it at the 
four cardinal points alternately, beginning at the E. and ending at the N. Take note 
of all the stars you see through the letters, then convert the letters into numbers, 
and with the sum of the addition similarly written down, renew the operation; count 
how many stars you have ; then, adding this number to that of the name, you again 
cast up, and write the total of the two numbers in Hebrew characters. Renew the 
operation, and set down separately the stars you have met with. Seek next in the 
celestial planisphere the names of all the stars; classify them according to size and 
brilliancy, choosing the largest and most brilliant as the polar star of your astrological 
operation. Find, lastly, on the Egyptian planisphere the names and figures of the genii 
to whom the stars belong, and you will then know what fortunate or unfortunate signs 
enter into the name of the person, what their influence will be, whatever in infancy, 
{which is the name traced at the E.), in youth (the name traced at the S.), in maturity 
(the name traced at the W.), or in old age (for which the name is traced at the N.), or, 


finally, in the whole life (to which belong the stars entering into the entire number 
formed by the addition of the letters and stars). 


I leave it to such of your readers as are free from the “ prejudices 
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and misapprehensions” under which Mr. Cleather says that I am 


labouring, to say whether the persons who view with approval the perpe- 
tuation of such idiotic practices as are inculeated by this passage are as 
innocent of superstition as Mr. Cleather would have us believe. 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 
Gray’s Inn, 80th July 1889. F. Leaar. 


Proposed Aggression on the Soudan. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

We have had in the Times a letter from Sir Samuel Baker in 
favour of an aggressive policy towards the Soudan. The Soudanese 
are only following our example in striving to annex Egypt, as we en- 
deavoured to gain possession of Khartoum. If we have to fight the 
Dervishes, we shall do so with much greater advantage if they cross 
the desert to meet us. Both political parties in Britain were in favour 
of sending the lamented General Gordon to Khartoum, but that policy 
was most objectionable. If we had resolved, however foolishly, to 
conquer and annex the Soudan, and were ready to find the means for 
that purpose, he was just the man for the work, but most people are 
now perhaps of the opinion that the attempt was both unjust and 
Quixotic. It is quite certain, however, that he was not provided with 
the means for carrying out the subjugation of the Soudan; hence, 
the mutual recriminations. General Gordon knew that it was not the 
desire or intention of the British Government to hold or subjugate 
the country by force of arms. He could have retired when he 
found negotiation useless. His defence of Khartoum was, like the 
Balaclava charge, more splendid than soldier-like. Suppose the place 
had been retained by his most heroic defence, the Soudan would have 
been a source of endless expenditure of life and treasure. We have 
no right of permanent occupation as regards Egypt, and no practicable 
access to the Soudan otherwise. Tonquin, which is no great acquisi- 
tion to France, is a much more available, accessible, and desirable 
territory than the Soudan. If Sir Samuel Baker sees his way to the 
conquest and governing of the Soudan he may undertake the work, as 
Brooke did at Sarawak. Britain has sufficient tropical territory for 
her present requirements. 

We have men whose wisdom is of a latent character, who look 
forward to the continuity of our territory from the Cape of Good Hope 
to Cairo. There is much of the country in Central Africa that would 
be most unprofitable as a gift. The Two Kings of Uganda, recently 
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published, as well as the experience of missionaries and travellers in 
that region, are most decidely unfavourable to conquest or annexation 
in that quarter. 

Australia is much more valuable to us than the whole of the African 
continent would be. India has been adduced as an example for the 
conquest of the Soudan ; but the two populations will not bear com 
parison as regards self-government or civilization, nor will the two 
countries as regards accessibility. There is a present necessity for our 
continuance in Egypt, and we have the best right to be there, but any 
attempt to conquer the Soudan would imply the retention of Egypt, 
and would thus be directly offensive to the other European Powers. 

Sir S. Baker, in a former letter, suggested the possibility of a low 
Nile being caused by the Soudanese arresting the waters of the Atbara 
branch of the river. This recalls to mind the allegation of a Turkish 
admiral that the source of the Nile could not be south of the Equator, 
as no stream could cross that barrier. Sir Samuel makes the sug- 
gestion, in his letter in the Times of 22nd July, that we should have 
eight water depots in the Korosko desert to maintain our communica- 
tions with Berber, when we have seized it, and that with Dongola by a 
flotilla of steamers between the different cataracts. He proposes that 
the Mahdi movement shall be “ absolutely stamped out,” which seems 
to imply our responsibility for the government of the Soudan, say, up 
to the Equator. 

It is only the proposed annexation of the Soudan, and the frequent 
condemnation of the Government of the day for their failure to relieve 
Khartoum, which will justify any criticism of the policy of General 
Gordon; but the whole case must be taken on its merits, though the 
gallant and chivalrous General is no more. Perhaps the future his- 
torian, when dealing with those events, will be best able to enter into 
the merits and demerits of the parties concerned. We have to deal 
with the present, and must, therefore, be partly responsible for our 
future policy towards the Soudan. Egypt has been the aggressor 
there in modern times, and Englishmen have been the Governors 
under the Khedive while the main object was collecting a revenue from 
the country. The style of government that prevailed could not be 
tolerated in British territory. 

It is fully admitted that Sir Samuel Baker has done a great work in 
African exploration, but still we may hesitate before following the 
advice of a former Governor-General of the Soudan with reference to 
our future policy as regards Egypt and her former unwieldy and 
rebellious province. The present boundary of Egypt is much more 
easily defended than one that would include Berber and Dongola. 

We cannot expect peace or progress in the Soudan while its external 
trade is annihilated. We have shut it off from the Red Sea by force 
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of arms, and the result is the present attempt to open the more natural 
route by the conquest of Egypt. Russia has been restricted in that 
way with no good results, but with much outlay on all sides. She 
restricts our trade by protective duties, as does the more progressive 
United States, but both countries are the greatest sufferers thereby, 
The cost of public works is thus vastly increased in Russia, while such 
duties have not only extinguished the foreign shipping of the United 
States, but is throwing their goods out of foreign markets owing to 
the increased cost of production. 

When the Corsican Mahdi—the first Napoleon—threatened the in- 
vasion of England, a Quaker volunteer when asked whether he would 
kill such invaders said he would only throw them into the sea as often 
as they landed. Some of our Mahdiphobists would have invaded 
France, but Britain took the wiser course in maintaining her supremacy 
at sea, while aiding her allies by land. We had very costly lessons 
both in the Soudan and in Afghanistan through officious meddling, and 
should not risk our troops again by passing, without necessity, through 
hundreds of miles of desert country. If we had been in a similar 
predicament in India when the Mutiny occurred, it would have been a 
total collapse. It would be well to consider our position most carefully 
before meddling farther in the Soudan. We gave the Dervishes a 
severe lesson at Souakin, and can deal with them quite as well on 
the boundary on the Nile. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Respectfully yours, 

Cheltenham. Cuartes WIixson. 


The French Revolutionary Calendar. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe ‘“‘ Nationat Review.” - 
GENTLEMEN, 

A propos of the article on this subject in the current number of 
the National Review it may interest your readers to be reminded of 
Sheridan’s parody on the names of the months in the Revolutionary 
year, beginning with that of Vendémiare in the autumn. He said that 
we had better follow suit, and call our months: Sneezy, Wheezy, 
Freezy ; Snowy, Flowy, Blowy; Showery, Flowery, Bowery ; Poppy, 
Croppy, Hoppy. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Carlton Club, August 14th, 1889. P. V. Samira. 
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Currency Reform. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe “ Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

I must apologise to the ‘“‘Old Banker” for having attributed to 
him the absurd principle that the State should hold specie to meet 
notes issued by the State. The Bank of England manufactures, issues, 
and pays its own notes, and business works well without the further 
intervention or guarantee of the State. We may, therefore, let well 
alone. 

The total paid up capital of English Joint Stock Banks is, in round 
numbers, £51,000,000 sterling. The average dividend for the last year, 
as per Economist, is £13 14s. 8d. per cent. on said capital. The increased 
value of their shares from 1885 to 1889 amounted to £17,500,000, or 
one-third of their paid up capital. Well may the “Old Banker” 
commend payments in gold and pray that they may continue. 

The abundant gold currency of 1850 to 1870 caused a rise in prices 
and rents by 30 per cent., and the lessened yield of gold (which is our 
standard of value) by one-third since 1870, has reduced values again on 
the average by 30 per cent.; hence the absolute necessity for the like 
reduction in rents. If we had continued the use of silver in our cur- 
rency at its natural value there would not have been such violent 
fluctuations in prices. Our note circulation must needs be restricted, as 
the case stands, by the shortage in gold. If the currency is short, wheat, 
for example, will fall in price, and other commodities in like manner. 
We have seen general prosperity as the result of a sound and abundant 
currency. I would venture to say that man was not made to afford 
large dividends to bank proprietors, but banks are a provision for the 
requirements of commerce. Bankers should favour a sound and 
sufficient currency. 

The copper syndicate was a great failure, which should be a warning 
against an international silver syndicate. In the United States, and 
also in France, most of the specie is silver, and is current at 20 per 
cent. above its value. The disuse of silver there, as in Britain, would 
cause much greater confusion than we have at present. 

The low prices which are now prevalent affect America, Africa, 
Australia, and India. The average price of wheat in those countries is 
about 27s. per quarter. In America a full grown steer in good store 
condition is worth 50s., but in Australia, where they fatten on the 
natural pasture, they are worth about £10. One would expect the 
prices to be reversed with the respective populations. 

Reverting to the bank dividend as stated above, at £13 14s. 84d., if 
we add thereto one-sixth for the appreciation of gold, it amounts to 
16 per cent. on the paid up capital. 

The Daily News speaks of gold as’ comparatively unchangeable in 
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value, and the use of silver as certain to complicate the case, but we 
find the use of two metals in the compensation pendulum affords the 
best security for correct time. In like manner we may best attain 
stability of prices by using both gold and silver at the natural value. 
By adopting the gold standard we are hopping on one leg, as it were, 
instead of using both. The Daily News admits that, as the silver in the 
shilling is not value for sixpence, our silver coins should be made 
larger. 

The Times says that our exports to silver-using countries increase 
more rapidly. The Indian imports of merchandise increased by 12 per 
cent. from 1870 to 1879, while the rate of increase in New South 
Wales exceeded 50 per cent. 

Mr. R. N. Fowler says, in the Times (June 6th) :—‘‘ Gold and silver 
are both articles of commerce, and it is impossible for legislation to 
interfere with the relative value of what must depend on the amounts 
coming into the market.” I beg to say that as legislation demonetized 
silver in 1816, its position can be restored by the same means. This 
would affect prices and contracts, and this objection would have been 
applicable to the said Act of 1816, to the Negro Emancipation Act, and 
to the Repeal of the Corn Laws. Although the proposed change in the 
currency might virtually reduce the price of our serials and daily papers 
by one-sixth, it would probably increase their circulation very largely. 
In any case we should not, together with other nations, pledge our 
credit to maintain silver at a fictitious price. If used in a legitimate 
way it would not only do its share of the work, but would also bring 
gold to its proper position. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 

Cheltenham, June 1889. Cuartes WILson. 


P.S.—Mr. Gladstone, in his letter on Bi-metallism in the Daily News of 
9th July, says very truly that nothing ‘“‘ but mischief can arise from 
referring distress to causes which are not its real source.” He admits 
that gold is liable to fluctuation, but considers it less so than any other 
metal, as a standard of value. But when the supply of gold falls off 
by one third, we find that it takes, say one-third more goods or produce 
to meet a fixed payment. A short supply of the standard of value 
implies a corresponding increase in the supply of goods and produce, if 
existing engagements are to be met. He admits the existence of an 
opinion that gold has been artificially enhanced in value. Gold has 
been raised in value by its adoption as our standard, and still further 
by the failing supply thereof. He reckons upon a much larger supply 
of gold from South Africa; but while we got less than one million 
sterling from the said mines during the year, the fall in the value of 
shares therein was eleven millions sterling during the past year. He 
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recommends the gradual and moderate addition to our currency of one 
pound notes, but does not propose any metallic basis for them. He 
should be aware of many cases in which such currency has become 
worthless. We have both capital and specie in abundance, and should 
not go in for assignats or green backs. Our currency and prosperity 
are not to be restored by “ shin-plaster.” 

An international agreement to maintain silver at an artificial price 
would tend to the same result as the copper syndicate. I find that the 
New South Wales silver mines are producing five tons of bar silver per 
week (being of greater annual value than the gold yield of our South 
African mines), and said yield of silver is likely to be doubled within 
three years. We can’t find gold to maintain our currency and won’t 
use silver, hence the financial confusion, bringing ruin to many who 
cannot see the cause of their troubles. 

‘An Old Banker” had said that the State notes which he proposed 
‘‘should be payable in gold, i.e. equivalent to a gold currency.” He 
admits that there might be a ‘‘ temporary suspension of this rule”; the 
condition of the Argentine currency illustrates the question. The 
National Bank of Buenos Ayres has half its capital in the form of a 
State guarantee, but the notes of that and other Argentine banks are 
at a discount of 73 per cent., as compared with gold. The great 
apparent prosperity of said State may be owing to a redundant though 
depreciated currency, while our distress may be the result of our 
adherence to gold, which is at a famine price. Argentine real and other 
property has perhaps trebled in value in twenty years, apparently ; 
while here, from the opposite cause, much of our landed and house 
property has decreased in its selling value by 50 per cent. during that 
period, and, in many cases, this loss is irrecoverable. Both capital and 
silver are superabundant, but we have not the skill to utilise them. 


Currency.—The Gold Currency. 


Tae Duxe or Mancnester.—Mr. R. T. Repmayne. 


To tae Eprrors or tHe “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 
I have, from a variety of circumstances, only this afternoon 
overtaken your No. 78, August 1889. 

I cannot help thinking that his Grace’s short notes, and also Mr. 
Redmayne’s letter, leave the general question of currency very much 
where it was, and certainly neither of your correspondents, albeit they 
write well, do much to help to unravel the somewhat complicated 
question. 

The Duke in his note, dated 1st April (he refers to the name 
‘ Galbraith ”"—a misprint, I think, instead of ‘“‘ Mr. Gainsford ”), writes 
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briefly, very properly remembering that brevity is the soul of wit. 
But I think that practically His Grace is right when he comes, in his 
last letter, to suggest that the Mint should certify by stamp the weight 
and fineness of the gold sovereign. 

Mr. Gainsford, in his letter of 1st March, frankly writes, “I know 
nothing of myself.” He adds: ‘‘ I havea suspicion that there is not very 
much to know”; and the three questions with which he winds up his 
letter are quite proper questions, and denote the general difficulties of 
the case, which difficulties the bimetallists profess to clear up. 

We now come to Mr. Redmayne. His letter in your number for the 
present month refers almost entirely to the difficulties of America. Much 
that he states as to these transatlantic matters is correct, and his facts 
are usefully suggestive, but we must remember thai the great nation is 
not the whole world. 

The United States naturally prefer not to continue an unrestricted 
silver coinage, which practically has always been at a discount compared 
with gold. Their currency rules have been so much changed from time 
to time, that we may look for an example if we choose to do so, but, 
judging from past history, may fail to find it. 

Their mixed currency has approached, at times, to more than ‘“ bi- 
metallism.” 

Mr. Redmayne, in his P.S., regrets that Mr. Gladstone has not time 
to discuss ‘‘ this, one of the most important political questions of the 
day.” I must be labouring under some mistake in thinking that Mr. 
Gladstone always found time for anything cf importance from his own 
point of view. 

Probably Mr. Redmayne may yet poke up the ex-Premier, and I have 
the impression that Mr. Gladstone would “not be opposed to an in- 
creased issue of paper money, partly (I cannot subscribe to the term 


‘ wholly ’) supported by credit.” 
I am, Gentlemen, 


Yours faithfully, 
Edinburgh, 20th August 1889. Tae Orv Banker. 


Are Boys affected by Doctrine? 


To tHE Epitors or THE ‘‘ Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 


I should like to say a few words upon certain passages in an 
article entitled ‘“‘ The Religion of Our Boys,” which appeared in the 
August number of the National Review. Towards the end of the article 
the writer lays great stress upon the utility of the school chapel and 
its services. But ‘as to the doctrine itself,” the writer continues, 
“* . ... the boy congregation will be hardly affected. What is really 
wanted is that the boys should be ‘impressed.’” I agree with the 
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writer that this is a ‘“‘ bold statement.” I go a step further; I call it 
an untrue and mischievous statement, if it be taken from its context. 
But when, a little further on, I read that “‘ Christ crucified” is to be 
made a living reality to the boys, I see that the writer did not really 
mean what he said. What is doctrine? Is it a generic -name for 
incomprehensible mysteries like that of the Holy Trinity? Or, again, 
are doctrines those little (?) points upon which no two members of the 
Anglican community are agreed? If ‘‘ Christ crucified ” is not doctrine, 
shall we call it a “tenet.” One more question: Would the boys be 
equally ‘‘ impressed” if they were taught that the crucified was merely 
@ phantasm of the Son of God? One is immediately tempted to answer, 


er. 


No. 
I wish here to urge most strongly, first, that if boys are to be 2. 
impressed at all by what they hear in chapel, there must be doctrine of ' 


some sort. This, I think, will be allowed on all hands. My second 
point is that the utility and permanency of the impression depends 
upon the nature of the doctrine. Whether the Holy Spirit proceeds . 
from the Father and the Son, or from the Father only, will certainly 
affect boys little, but if a boy could be taught that the ever blessed 
Mother of God is an all-powerful advocate with her Son, and is always 
on the look-out to help him in his troubles, this teaching might be of 
lasting effect. 

What I have said I have said in no spirit of mere criticism ; I wish 
respectfully to submit that if a boy is to be preserved in innocence, 
*‘ wise plain speaking” and “ constant watchfulness ” are of little avail 
without supernatural help. I assert that if this doctrine be not well | 
drilled into a boy, he will not pass scathless through his school-life. 
I do not say he cannot; every rational creature has a free will. I say 
he will not; unaided nature is too weak. How this supernatural help 
is to be obtained, and recovered when lost by a fall, are both matters 
of doctrine, which are of deep import to boys. 

I conclude by tendering my thanks to the writer of the article for his 
earnest and opportune remarks on home religion. 


- etl 


I am, Gentlemen, 
; Faithfully yours, 
Edgbaston, 18th August 1889. L. J. Pops. 
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